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LITERATURE. 
ARCTIC PAPERS FOR THE EXPEDITION oF 1875. 


A Selection of Papers on Arctic Geography 
and Ethnology, reprinted and presented to 
the Arctic Expedition of 1875 by the Pre- 
sident, Council and Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society. (London: John 
Murray, 1875.) 


Sucu is the title of a neat little volume of 
Arctic papers, brought together, some of 
them in a condensed form, by the Geogra- 
graphical Society, for the use of the gallant 
expedition which has so recently left our 
shores for the Far North. While we feel 
sure that this book will be of very great use 
to those for whom it is specially intended, 
to those who remain at home and take an 
interest in Arctic research (and who does 
not?) it will be found an instructive and 
valuable addition to their libraries, for it 
contains information to obtain which one 
had formerly to wade through numerous 
pamphlets and journals, taking up more 
time and giving more trouble than one 
might be willing to bestow upon the search. 

Nearly the whole of the most important 
part of the work consists of reprints, chiefly 
from the records of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; but there is one special exception 
in the fuller details than have ever before 
been published of Admiral Collinson’s won- 
derfully long voyage from which after three 
winters he brought his ship the Enterprise 
safe back to England. 

The first portion of this work up to the 
73rd page is devoted to a very full and lucid 
description of the geography of Greenland, 
its coast line, its interior as far as known, 
and some of the more important glaciers 
and fjords; the conflicting theories regard- 
ing the formation of these last receive par- 
ticular attention. This task was undertaken 
by Dr. Robert Brown. His descriptions may 
in some cases be thought rather lengthy ; if 
so, it is better to err on this, rather than in 
the opposite extreme of too much condensa- 
tion, which sometimes leads to want of 
clearness, an error specially to be avoided in 
this instance. 

The theory supported by Dr. Brown that 
the fjords of Greenland have been shaped 
into their present form by ice action appears 
to be gaining strength among geologists and 
others ; in fact, it is difficult to imagine how 
any one can reasonably attempt to combat 
the argument in favour of the great power 
of an immense moving mass of ice carrying 
with it rocks and stones which must act as 
a kind of gigantic rasp in gradually grind- 
ing down everything, more or less slowly, 





according to its greater or less power of re- 
sistance. 

Among the list of those who have at- 
tempted to penetrate into the interior of 
Greenland, Dr. Brown has kindly included 
the name of the present writer, who has 
really no claim to such distinction. He did 
nearly all he expected to do at such a sea- 
son and with such small means. He and a 
sailor went some miles over the inland ice 
until stopped by a deep crevasse, saw in 
the interior a wilderness of gradually as- 
cending snow for an unknown distance, and 
came back. A little more might have been 
accomplished but for a heavy fall of snow, 
and an unfortunate and curious oversight, 
in the provisions for the boat’s crew of 
Eskimo girls not having been landed from 
the Fox. The whole party of six were for 
two days on short allowance, depending 
chiefly on the few ptarmigan that could be 
shot. A well-planned attempt to travel over 
the Greenland ice, by the famous Alpine 
climber Mr. Whymper, failed chiefly in con- 
sequence of the lateness of the season, and 
the breaking down of the sledges. 

Dr. Brown’s idea of crossing Greenland 
from east to west, instead of in the opposite 
direction, is a good one. The distance (540 
geographical miles) in the latitude (73°) of 
Uppernavick is not a very great journey, 
and to start from the east side would do 
away with the necessity of recrossing. 

The great experience, although of old 
date, of Baron Wrangell in sledge travelling 
makes his opinions of great weight, and it 
was he who first drew attention to Smith 
Sound as a favourable route by which to 
reach a high northern latitude.* 

The Baron, in planning a sledging expedi- 
tion, supposes a depdt of provisions placed in 
latitude 79° N., and in the beginning of the 
month of March another station two degrees 
(120 miles) farther north might be esta- 
blished. 

“From this point to the Pole and back the 
Expedition must traverse in a direct line 1,200 
miles, or, including all deviations, perhaps not 
above 1,530 miles, which is very practicable with 
well-constructed sledges, good dogs, and proper 
‘conductors.’” 

This experienced sledge traveller, as shown 
above, allows more than one mile in four for 
deviations. Since Wrangell’s time great 
additional knowledge of Smith’s Sound has 
been acquired by our indefatigable American 
cousins, and it is not unreasonably hoped 
that the advance ship of the present ex- 
pedition may reach as far north as 83° or 84°, 
so that the direct distance to the Pole and 
back will not be more than 800 miles, or with 
“deviations,” according to Wrangell’s al- 
lowance, 1,000 miles. If 1,530 miles is 
“very practicable,” 1,000 should be easy. 
Yet the state of the ice may cause this 
great work to be not only not easy, but im- 
practicable. The reliance of the distin- 
guished Russian traveller for making this 
journey was chiefly placed in the hauling 
powers and endurance of dogs; ours in those 
of men. 

Perhaps the most able and masterly paper 
in the collection is that of Dr. Rink, in which 
he so clearly ‘points out the errors of some of 





* See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1848, 





the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Kane as to 
an open Polar sea, glaciers, &c. 

Dr. Rink’s remarks exhibit a combination 
of sound sense and clear judgment founded 
ona greater personal experience of Green- 
land and its interesting peculiarities (viewed 
scientifically) than any man living or dead. 
To condense Dr. Rink’s views— 

“The gale of wind which Morton tells us blew 
from the north for twenty-four hours would, if the 
open water had been of any great extent, have 
raised so heavy a sea that it would have speedily 
broken up the weak thin ice that the dogs 
trembled at and refused to travel over, and it 
would have presented a sharp edge of considerable 
thickness, instead of the gradual transition from 
ice to water which is found round a ‘stream 
hole.’” 

There is much more to the same purpose, 
but only one other extract must be given, 
because it may confirm, on one point, Mor- 
ton’s observations, but not the conclusions 
derived from them. 


“ Still more uncertain does the observation of 
Morton appear to me, that the swell caused by the 
wind from the north, which he pretends to have 
remarked from the farthest point of land, was 
acted on by another swell from the East, behind 
that cape which concealed the end of Greenland 
and the beginning of the great Polar Sea from 
view. 

The words to which the attention of the 
reader is called are italicised. Morton may 
have seen such a swell or wave as he describes 
as coming round the headland from the east 
at right angles tothe north wind, and yet there 
might be but a very little extent of open 
water in that direction, for such waves might. 
have been, and probably were, secondary, 
i.e. the reflected swell after it had rebounded) 
from the cliff. Any one can observe this om 
a rocky coast when there is a swell on the- 
sea. Ifthe swell strikes the cliff at right 
angles to its direction the rebound will be 
directly away from the cliff; if at an angle- 
(say) of 45°, the reflected wave, diminished 
of course in dimension, comes off at nearly 
right angles to the direct one, making a cross 
swell or wave, such as Morton describes. A 
stream hole something similar to what Mor-. 
ton saw at Midsummer in Smith Sound was 
observed by Payer in latitude 82° N. on the 
shores of Franz Joseph Land, about the 10th 
April, and innumerable birds were breeding 
there at that early season. 

The contribution by Admiral E. Irminger, 
of the Danish navy, on the Arctic currents 
around Greenland bears evidence of great. 
attention and power of compilation. It must 
prove conclusively to all who read it that 
the southerly current along the east coast of 
Greenland does not divide into two on reach-. 
ing Cape Farewell, as had been supposed by 
many, but turns sharply round that cape 
to the west and north, carrying the ice: 
with it until it meets and joins the drift. 
southward down Davis Straits. 

The logs are given of the Danish vessels 
which passed Cape Farewell ten times on 
the outward voyage to, and ten times on the 
homeward passage from, Greenland in the 
years 1849, ’50, ’51, ’52, and ’53, and by 
taking a course on an average about 115 
miles south of the Cape “they had been 
quite clear of ice.’ Had a part of the Kast 
Greenland stream taken a directly south- 
west course from Cape Farewell towards 
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Newfoundland, ice should have been met 
with by these ships. 

Last, but not least interesting in the geo- 
graphical division of the work, comes the 
valuable paper by Admiral Collinson, who, 
as has been already said, gives much of his 
own work that had not been previously pub- 
lished, although he perhaps has even now 
condensed over much. 

His experience of sledge travelling over 
rough ice is worthy of notice. Admiral 
Collinson’s paper is distinguished not only 
by its great ability, but by the fairness and 
impartiality with which he mentions the 
various explorers who preceded him—piece 
by piece—on the great extent of coast along 
which he navigated the Enterprise eastward 
from Behring Strait to Cambridge Bay, and 
after three winters returned in safety with 
his ship by the same route—a voyage un- 
paralleled in Arctic navigation. 

Having now come to the end of the geo- 
graphical division of the work, by far the 
most important to the Expedition, and per- 
haps also of the greatest interest to the ge- 
neral reader, we have to turn our atten- 
tion to the contributions on Ethnology, four 
of which are by Mr. Clements R. Markham, 
oecupying nearly 70 pages. The two first 
of these papers are on the probable route 
taken by the Eskimo called “ Arctic High- 
landers ” in their migration from Siberia to 
the north of Greenland, and on the appear- 
ance, customs, and habits of this small and 
isolated tribe. The other two papers, being 
an Eskimo grammar and voluminous voca- 
bulary, and a list of the names of places on 
the Greenland coast, demand little notice, 
further than that the first is compiled from 
the works of Eglde, Kleinschmidt, Janssen, 
and Admiral Washington, whose names are 
guarantees for its excellence; and the other 
was, no dcubt, what the author calls it, “a 
difficult task,’’ requiring much thought and 
care. 

The article on the migration of the 
** Arctic Highlanders ”’ is a reprint ten years 
old,* and deserves special notice, for in it 
Mr. Markham, with all the power of an able 
and practised writer, attempts to prove that 
these Eskimo reached the locality where 
they are now found by a route different 
from that followed by the Eskimo of the 
American coast, who, Mr. Markham acknow- 
ledges, came eastward from Asia across 
Behring Straits, while he marks out for 
the present natives of North Greenland a 
far more northerly track, namely, across an 
unknown sea (probably ice-covered) more 
than 1,100 miles in length, from Cape Che- 
lagskoi in Northern Siberia to the Parry 
Islands and thence to Greenland. Scarcely 
one of Mr. Markham’s arguments—specious 
as they appear—in favour of this theory, but 
may fairly admit of being questioned. 

& Instead of being the last of the race to 
leave Siberia, as Mr. Markham supposes, the 
Arctic Highlanders were probably among the 
first. The manner in which the Eskimo 
reached the southern and more genial part 
-of Greenland seems still a mystery. Yet it 
is curious to find in use among them not 
only kayaks but oomiaks very much re- 
sembling those to be seen at the McKenzie 





~ * See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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River and to the west, a distance of about 
3,000 miles as the crow flies, but nearly 
double as far if we follow the coast, while 
there are no oomiaks used in the intervening 
space. There is a short notice of a paper by 
Dr. Rink on the “‘ Descent of the Eskimo,” 
in which the writer expresses his belief that 
they are an aboriginal American race which 
has been forced north to the coast by the 
pressure of tribes behind. This theory of 
Dr. Rink’s does not seem very probable ; 
certainly the American coast Eskimo have a 
tradition that they came from the “ Setting 
Sun ” across the sea, whether over ice or by 
water is not said. 

The account of the “ Western Eskimo,” by 
Dr. J. Simpson, R.N., is so excellent through- 
out, that if one were to attempt to give 
extracts, he would be inclined to copy nearly 
the whole paper, in reading which we feel 
as if we were present among the scenes and 
people, so well are they described. It may 
be mentioned that although they live 
so differently and so far apart, some of the 
customs of the Western Eskimos resemble 
very closely those of the natives near Boothia 
and Repulse Bay. 

The remaining papers are short, and con- 
sist of—one on the “ Ethnological Results of 
an Arctic Expedition,” and others on “ Eth- 
nological Hints for Arctic Explorers,” which 
should be the most perfect that can be pro- 
duced, as they emanate from Dr. J. Barnard 
Davis, M.D., F.R.S.; Messrs. E. B. Tylor, 
F.R.S.; W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S.; 
Colonel Lane Fox, President of the Anthro- 
pological Institute (3 papers); Mr. A. W. 
Franks, F.S.A., of the British Museum ; Mr. 
John Beddoe, M.D.; and Professor W. 
Turner, of the University of Edinburgh—men 
of world-wide fame in their various depart- 
ments of science. 

A collection of papers better fitted for the 
object in view could hardly have been 
brought together; and to all those who had 
any part in this good work the thanks, not 
only of the Arctic Expedition, but of every 
reading man and woman, are due. 

Joun Ras. 








A History of Caricature and Grotesque in 
Literature and Art. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., &c. The Illustrations drawn and 
engraved by the late F. W. Fairholt. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1875.) 


Iv was a bold undertaking of Mr. Wright to 
write a history of this nature, which is in 
itself, to begin with, so exceedingly difficult 
to define, that the author has had to apply 
two words to the definition, both of which, 
after all, belong to the art section only. Mr. 
Wright’s previous labours in the region of 
caricature enabled him to enter upon the 
task with much advantage ; but they deter- 
mined his bias, so that a book, beginning in 
a comprehensive way as an enquiry into the 
nature of comic poetry and art, collapses at 
last into the political squibs of Gillray and 
his kind. In his preface, indeed, the author 
admits the difficulty he felt in selecting a 
title for the book. 

“It was, in fact,” he says, “my design to give 
as far as may be done de coi wlineie 
limits, and in as popular a manner as such infor- 
mation can easily be imparted, a general view of 





the History of Comic Literature and Art. Yet 
the word Comic seems to me hardly to express all 
the parts of the subject which I have sought to 
bring together in my book. Moreover, the field 
of this history is very large ; and, though I have 
only taken as my theme one part of it, it was 
necessary to circumscribe even that in some de- 
gree; and my plan, therefore, is to follow it 
chiefly through those branches which have con- 
tributed most towards the formation of comic and 
satiric literature and art in our own island.” 


But it does not appear to us that Mr. 
Wright has kept this line of action clearly 
in view. If he had, we should have found 
the stream of English satire from the time 
of Piers Plowman much more fully traced, 
and such tales as the “ Friars of Berwick ”’ 
described with their bearing on the Reforma- 
tion. Mr. Wright says we have had no de- 
velopment until lately of comic and satiric 
literature; but surely such mighty examples 
as are afforded by Chaucer, Skelton, and 
Butler, ought to have occupied some space 
in a work of this kind, nor can we see why 
whole chapters should have been devoted to 
the satire and caricature directed against 
the clergy in Germany during the sixtenth 
century, and on Rabelais and his imitators, 
and the savage literature of the period of 
the Ligue, in France—when the portion of 
the work devoted to our own country is a 
blank as faras literature is concerned, ex- 
cept, indeed, some valuable pages on the 
acted comedy of the time just preceding the 
Civil War. 

We must not, however, be ungrateful to 
Mr. Wright, who has taken a world of pains 
to overcome the erratic nature of his subject, 
and to get together a series of several hun- 
dred illustrations of the grotesque and 
satiric in all ages, from the design of the 
Egyptian Cat acting as herdsman to the 
Ducks, down to Isaac Cruikshank’s political 
squibs, 1810. The first chapter deals with 
the earliest times, and also with the Greek, 
showing the annual Bacchic beginnings of 
Tragedy and Comedy at once, in the licensed 
Comodus with his band of mimics and jesters 
—the Comus, elevated into a splendid poetic 
invention by Milton, and introduced into 
his last poem by Mr. Browning under the 
schoolboy name of Komos, much to the de- 
light of certain critics. There can be no 
doubt that caricature proper—that is pic- 
torial satire applied to particular persons, or 
objects—existed among the Greeks, and was 
transplanted to Rome, like all other good 
things. The painting of the big monkey 
carrying its decrepit progenitor on its 
shoulders, and dragging the little monkey 
after it, is a perfect example of pictorial 
satire, the popular design of Aeneas escaping 
from Troy which it satirises being still pre- 
served to us in intaglios. One of these, en- 
graved in the Musewm Florentinumof Gorius, 
is given by Mr. Wright, along with the mon- 
key caricature. This employment of mon- 
keys performing heroic actions was a patent 
method of bringing the heroic into ridicule, 
and continued to be used inallages. Titian’s 
unworthy quiz on the group of the Laocoon, 
engraved on wood from his design, shortly 
after the exhumation of that stupendous 
work of late classic sculpture, will be re- 
membered. Another unmistakeable Greco- 
Roman caricature, and one of a quite 
amateur and popular kind, is that brought 
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to light, among a number of other rough 
sgrapiti, by the removal of a wall on the 
Palatine in 1857, which had hermetically 
sealed a portion of the street for seventeen 
centuries or so. This satirical picture, evi- 
dently directed against a Christian named 
Alexamenos, has been too often described to 
require our dwelling upon it here. It is, of 
course, pourtrayed by Mr. Wright, and we 
find it said to be “ one of the most interest- 
ing as well as early evidences of the truth of 
Gospel history”’! How it can be so it is 
difficult to see. 

Parting with Roman civilisation, we part 
from everything in art that can be, by any 
stretch of fancy, supposed to be allied to 
mirth and merry-making. Mr. Wright says 
very well that the gulf between ancient and 
mediaeval arts seems to us greater and more 
abrupt than it really was: the want of 
monuments, no doubt, preventing one seeing 
the change of the one into the other. But 
we know certainly that no illumination, and 
scarcely any verse, apologue, or other lite- 
rary invention of a humorous kind, appears 
for centuries; and afterwards, when such 
things apparently begin to be thought of, 
there is a cruel hideousness about them, as 
about the carved heads on early pointed ar- 
chitecture, which makes it impossible to 
believe they can have been intended to con- 
vey amusement. On the contrary, there 
can be little doubt but that the fiendish 
monsters and agonised human creatures 
figured on bosses, corbels or gargoyles were 
warnings to the benighted people that they 
were surrounded by devils and in danger of 
all the seven circles of hell, a misdirection 
of art by the priesthood which at last had 
its highest development in the Divina Com- 
media, a poem which has been an incubus 
on the mind of Italy ever since its produc- 
tion. During the darkest of these ages, 
however, Mr. Wright seems to believe in 
comic intentions, and is supported by sundry 
pigs playing on bagpipes, and the like, 
although these are really of late Decorated 
or even Tudor workmanship, when the Lol- 
lard was beginning to show from his fiery 
pile the rising dawn of freedom. During 
all this time the minstrel is supposed to 
have existed, principally as a genealogist 
and partisan historian of obscure feuds ; and 
thejuggler—jouglewr, which word Mr. Wright 
wisely points out has undergone the un- 
meaning change into jongleur of late years, 
simply by the similarity of the “n” and the 
“na” in the upright blackletter writing of the 
period causing these letters tobe misread. But 
even these personages were not comic in any 
degree, the jougleur being rather an acrobat 
than anything else, and the minstrel profess- 
ing to relate true histories, which, no doubt, 
if erudite, were sadly without fancy. The 
highest civilisation was to be found at court, 
and there the comic element was provided 
in the shape of a jester or fool, who seems 
sometimes to have had wit, but who was 
certainly a practical joker with his bauble 
and bells. 

We wish we could join Mr. Wright in this 
faith in the comic intentions of the Middle 
Ages ; but when we come to the most serious 
and awful moralities, such as the Dance 
Macabre, and the “ Ars Moriendi,” brought 
forward as examples of the laughable gro- 





tesque, we must really protest. The “ Ars 
Moriendi,” first séen in one of the earliest 
and most perfect of block books, the unique 
copy of which the British Museum bought 
for a thousand pounds, was copied over and 
over again during the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixtenth centuries, and the cuts, 
representing the dying man beset with 
devils of monstrous shapes and watched over 
by saints and the persons of the Trinity, 
were undoubtedly at that time accepted as 
representing the realities of the scene, invi- 
sible to the human eye but not the less ac- 
tual and true. The first is called Temptacio 
Dyaboli de Impatientia, and shows us the 
sick man furiously kicking about him in bed, 
in a high fever we may suppose, and the 
devil who possesses him at the moment 
crouching by the bedside, apparently point- 
ing out what more mischief he should do by 
an extended arm fledged like the wing of 
a bat. Then comes the temptation, de vana 
gloria, in which a procession of curious imps 
bring him crowns of various kinds, The 
temptations de avaricia, de infide, and others 
follow, and at last Bona inspiratio angelos 
de fide makes the devils crawl away, holding 
their heads as if they were broken, and the 
man’s soul is able to depart in peace. 
At the time these cuts were done, and 
the text of admonitions and prayers pub- 
lished with them, the belief in devils 
was unshaken, and no feeling of a comic 
kind could be intended, but the exactly con- 
trary. The Dance of Death, too, was a 
strictly moral performance, and many a 
simple-minded man and woman of the Re- 
formation period trembled before it. 

Immediately this period is passed, indeed, 
a changed basis of thought is apparent, and 
we shortly find the purely fantastic spirit of 
Callot succeed to the imaginative of Holbein, 
in whose hands the Dance of Death had be- 
come a mask for satire, and caricature shows 
itself. in Holland and France, and shortly 
after in England, where it became a noble 
art, nobler than Satire has ever been in 
Poetry, in the hands of Hogarth, since 
whose time the exaggeration, which at first 
we may say constituted caricature, has en- 
tirely given place to the finest spirit of pro- 
priety and observation of the ridiculous. 

All that we have said relates. to the first 
half of this History of Oaricature and Gro- 
tesque. The latter half rests on much firmer 
ground, only it is much more dependent on 
the illustrations, and does not repay criti- 
cism in the same way. The pictorial poli- 
tical squibs even down to Hogarth’s time 
are very poor in wit or humour, and it is 
only after his time that the manners and 
morals of the day employ the pencil and the 
etching-point. 

One of the designs by Gillray which we find 
given here (p. 473) represents George III. 
intently examining a miniature of Cromwell 
by the light of a single candle he holds in 
his hand. This was a bold venture of the 
artist, at the time when revolutionary and 
republican ideas were coming to us from 
the other side of the Channel. But Gillray 
could change his tune with the times. We 
have seen the very same design altered into 
the King examining with an amused expres- 
sion a pigmy figure of Napoleon gesticulat- 
ing on his extended palm ! 





The names of Paul Sandby, Collet, Bun- 
bury, and Rowlandson are all partially illus- 
trated here. Also that of John Kay of 
Edinburgh, whose entire works, about 900— 
they were for the most part portraits done 
in good faith—Mr. Wright will find have 
been actually published collectively about 
1848 in Edinburgh, on the death of his 
widow, under the title of Kay’s Edinburgh 
Portraits. He was born in 1742, and died 
in 1830. Woodward, who was more ex- 
pressly a caricaturist, as he was much the 
better artist—regarding whom our author 
expresses want of knowledge—was born 
about 1760, and died very destitute in 1809. 

Wituiam B. Scorr. 





Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and 
Memoir, by his Sons, Rev. David K, . 
Guthrie and Charles J. Guthrie, M.A. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. II. (London: Daldy, 
Isbister & Co., 1875.) 


Ir the second volume of Dr. Guthrie’s Life 
showed any falling offin point of interest as 
compared with its predecessor, in which the 
Autobiography came to an abrupt termina. . 
tion, it would not be surprising. This, 
however, is by no means the case. The 
Autobiography itself, indeed, though pleasant 
enough reading, was scarcely all that was 
expected, though as an unfinished work’ it 
would be unfair to judge it. The present 
volume, embracing the most important yeats . 
of the eminent preacher’s life, describing 
his exertions in various fields of activity, 
philanthropical and ecclesiastical, and con- 
taining many capital anecdotes, as well as 
some vivid sketches from his own pen, is 
equally instructive and entertaining. It is 
to be regretted no doubt that we have not 
the account which Dr. Guthrie might him. 
self have given of the “ Disruption’’ in the 
Scottish Church. The story of that re. 
markable movement is told by his sons with 
sufficient fulness for the purposes of their 
memoir, and without any exaggeration of 
the part their father bore in it, or of the 
sacrifices which, though not so great as in 
many cases, were nevertheless real enough, 
to which he submitted. As it is, we have 
one or two graphic pictures drawn by 
Dr. Guthrie himself—for instance, of old 
Lord Glenlee tottering into the court, to 
disappoint the majority of the judges by 
taking the side of the Church in the 
Auchterarder case ; and it is pleasant to find 
a generous tribute paid to Hugh Miller, who 
was, says Dr. Guthrie, “ beyond all doubt or 
controversy, with the exception of Dr. 
Chalmers, by much the greatest man of all 
who took part in the ‘Ten Years’ Conflict,’ ” 
as the, decennium immediately preceding 
the Disruption is called in Scotland. 

As a preacher Dr. Guthrie’s name is 
universally known, and the man who could 
command the attention Sunday after Sunday 
of such men as Hugh Miller, Sir James: 
Simpson, and Henry Cockburn, was as- 
suredly no mean orator. Of his power over 
an inferior order of minds here is an amusing 
example :— 

“A friend, who when a medical student in 
Edinburgh used often, with some others of his 
class, to attend Free St. John’s, remembers how, 
one Sunday afternoon, he was borne irresistibly 
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onwards along the passage until within a few yards 
of the foot of the pulpit. There stood immediately 
in front of him a rough short-set man, past middle 
life, who, if one might judge by the plaid, 
odorous of peat-smoke, which crossed his broad 
back, and his whole appearance, seemed a Highland 
cattle-drover—a stranger manifestly both to the 
metropolis and to Dr. Guthrie. From the very 
first the drover was riveted—a pinch of snuff 
every now and again evincing his inward satis- 
faction. Towards the end of the sermon, and just 
as the preacher was commencing a prolonged 
illustration, the stranger applied to his horn-mull. 
Arrested, however, he stood motionless, his hand 
raised with the snuff between his fingers, his head 
thrown back, his eyes and mouth both wide open. 
The instant that the passage was completed, and on 
the audience having time to gather their breath 
for a space, the drover applied the snuff with 
gusto to his nostrils, and, forgetting in his excite- 
ment alike the place and the occasion, turned his 
head to the crowd behind, exclaiming quite 
erat ‘Na, sirs! but I never heard the like of 
that ! 


Nor, natural orator though he was, were 
such effects produced without much labour 
and preparation. His sermons were all 
carefully written and committed to memory, 
and’*then delivered from notes; nor did he, 
says his colleague, Dr. Hanna, “trust to a 
passing impulse to mould even a single 
phrase.” His manner of composition was 
remarkable, and is thus described by him- 
self, in a letter to a brother minister. 
“Don’t commit by repeating your discourse 
aloud. I write aloud; but I commit in 
-silence. If you do otherwise, the matter will 
‘become too familiar to ‘your own ear, and it 
~won’t rouse you during the delivery; and, 
if it don’t rouse you, it won’t rouse the people. 
“The advantage of writing aloud is, that it 
teaches to write a spoken style—a great point 
that.” His powers as a preacher, accordingly, 
must not be estimated by his published ser- 
mons. He was himself for a long time averse 
from publication, and it was only after he had 
been compelled by declining health to re- 
tire, at least partially, from the pulpit that 
he at length yielded to the entreaties of his 
friends. He did not at any rate over-rate 
himself when he wrote that, “though 
vastly inferior to others in solidity and 
divinity, I know that, owing to their 
peculiar character and style, my sermons had, 
for youth, servants, and plain people, some 
attractions.” 

Of Dr. Guthrie’s largeness of heart there 
has never been any doubt, and there is evi- 
‘dence in this volume that he also possessed 
a liberality of mind considerably in advance 
of his church. This was especially the case 
‘with regard to his views on the education 
question. Though not prepared to tolerate 
the priest in his ragged schools, nor going 
the length of advocating entire separation 
between the secular and the religious in the 
schools of the nation, he was strongly op- 
posed to the denominational system adopted 
by his church, and his position on this sub- 
ject separated him from some with whom 
he had been accustomed to work, and ex- 
posed him, we are told, to not a little mis- 
apprehension and obloquy. “ What care I,” 
he once exclaimed, with a fine burst of 
natural eloquence which thrilled his audi- 
ence, ‘‘ for the Free Church, or any church 
upon earth, in comparison with my desire to 
save and bless those poor children in the 





High Street!” In advocating the national 
system, however, Dr. Guthrie, like many 
others, limited his comprehensiveness to the 
evangelical denominations, but he did not 
propose that Parliament should prescribe 
the use of either the Bible or the Shorter 
Catechism ; and while others were clamour- 
ing for legislative interference on this point, 
he was content to leave the matter with the 
people themselves, thus anticipating the 
principle actually embodied in the existing 
Scotch Education Act. ‘These men,” he 
wrote once in reference to some of his more 
narrow-minded brethren, “ are never without 
a pair of Free Church spectacles. I suppose 
they sleep with them on!” This could not 
be said of himself. He was neither bigot 
nor fanatic, but could see the good in other 
churches as well as the faults of his own. 
Nor, much as he detested Popery, was he 
ignorant that its worst spirit sometimes 
appears among Protestants. ‘The fact is,” 
he writes, ‘‘ that there are superstitions, and 
prejudices, and blindness to truth, and 
narrowness of mind disgracing Protestant- 
ism, to be found among ourselves as well as 
among Papists.” If that, however, seems 
pretty plain speaking for a Presbyterian and 
a Calvinist, it might be balanced by one or 
two other expressions also to be found in 
this book. In fact, Dr. Guthrie’s liberalism, 
expansive enough in its own nature, was 
never wholly emancipated from his theo- 
logical theories. Referring to the lamented 
Professor Edward Forbes, we find him writ- 
ing, “ One is glad to see any signs of good in 
such a loveable, able and delightful man, 
and to cling to them, although they may 
not be so strong as one would like,” the 
preceding sentence making it clear that the 
signs of good were not the love, the ability, 
or the power of giving delight, but the facts 
“that Forbes had been, when a young man 
in London, regular in church attendance, 
and that at his death he expressed a wish to 
have the communion administered.” Perhaps 
it is only fair to add—if, indeed, it makes the 
matter much better—that these sentences 
were addressed to an invalid friend who was 
assumed to be capable of deriving comfort 
from the assurance that “ great and famous 
as Forbes was,” she could do more good by 
her prayers “than he did, or could do, by 
all his pursuits and discoveries.” 

Dr. Guthrie’s celebrity brought him into 
occasional contact with men whose names 
are famous, and we have glimpses here of 
Thackeray, Ruskin, Carlyle, Longfellow, 
and others, making us regret all the more 
that we have not the portraits of such men 
which the Autobiography, had it been finished, 
might have contained. Here, however, is a 
sketch worth quoting, of “the sage of Chel- 
sea,” penned in the year 1856 :— 


“T did not wish to disturb Mr. Carlyle, but he 
came, and an uncommon-looking man he is; an 
eagle-like look in his great glaring eyes, hair half 
grey, and astrong Dumfriesshire tongue. He was 
in a robe de chambre, most kind and courteous. 
I got him upon the neglect of the uneducated and 
lapsed classes ; he and I were quite at one. He 
uttered a number of great thoughts in magnificent 
language ; lightened and thundered away in sub- 
lime style at the heads of governors, ladies and 
gentlemen, and this selfish world; and looked to 
me very much—as he swung his arm, clenched 
his fist, and glared round him with his black beard 





and shining eyes and grizzly hair—like an incar- 
nation of Thor, or Woden, or some other Scandi- 
navian divinity.” 

And there are many other passages which 
it would be pleasant to quote, but for which 
there is not space. Some one once said of 
Dr. Guthrie that he was the only man who 
had written sermons that could be read in a 
railway carriage. The compliment was per- 
haps not a high one, but, whatever its value, 
it fairly applies to the present work. The 
memoir may be confidently recommended 
for the entertainment it affords, as well as 
for its more solid qualities. 

Rosert B. Drummonp. 








Essays and Studies. By A. C. Swinburne. 
(London : Chatto & Windus, 1875.) 


WaatEver variation of opinion may here- 
after exist as to the literary value and sig- 
nificance of the present age, as far as 
England is concerned, there is one thing 
which, we think, will hardly be a matter 
of {dispute. In one corner at least of the 
world of letters, we who live and read 
now in England have seen a void filled, or 
at any rate in process of filling. Until very 
recently there have been hardly any English- 
men who cared to bring their powers as 
artists to bear upon the task, thankless if 
not graceless as it was held, of criticism. 
We have had critics of the strongest sense 
and the keenest acuteness; we have had 
(though far more rarely) critics of delicate 
taste. But we have never until very recently 
had critics who united any, much less all, of 
these characteristics with literary power of 
the highest degree. If an exception must 
be made to this rule it is in favour of 
Charles Lamb; and Lamb was a critic too 
limited in style and subject to supply an 
exception of a very important kind. Two 
critics indeed we had in the earlier years of 
this century whose powers were equal to the 
conception as to the expression of any criti- 
cism. But Hazlitt’s extraordinary wrong- 
headedness made it perfectly uncertain what 
he might say of any subject at any moment. 
And of De Quincey one can only remark 
that a critic whose special black beasts are 
Plato, Swift, and Goethe disables himself 
from being regarded in any other light than 
as a literary curiosity. 

Two years ago the publication in a collected 
form of Mr. Pater’s Studies gave us almost 
our first volume of criticism which was valu- 
able as criticism, and at the same time still 
more valuable as literature. We say almost 
our first, because it is necessary not to forget 
the Essay on Blake which established, if it 
did not reveal, Mr. Swinburne’s own 
eminence as a prose writer and a critic. 
That essay, great as it is, we should rank, 
from the singly critical point of view, below 
the present volume. For it might have pro- 
ceeded from an enthusiast, a man whose ears 
were open but to one music. The volume 
before us could only have been written by a 
catholic in the best sense. 

The introduction which Mr. Swinburne 
has prefixed to his book is a very mode- 
rate and dignified protest against the silly 
‘mutual admiration” outcry. We only 
doubt whether the protest was worth 
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making. The outcry appears to us perfectly 
natural, perfectly legitimate, and a good 
deal beneath contempt. It is certainly sur- 
prising that the three best poets of a genera- 
tion should be known, if only by rumour, 
to entertain a hearty admiration of each 
other’s performances. And it would be still 
more surprising if the worst poets of the 
same generation did not feel this accord as 
@ personal injury. If the honest men would 
only fall out, the thieves might have a 
chance of coming by what is not their own, 
namely, fame and profit. It is but natural 
that the thieves should be indignant at the 
disgusting unanimity of the honest men. 
Mr. Swinburne’s bush is a bush of graceful 
foliage, but his wine is far too good to need 
anything of the kind. 

There is, however, in this introduction one 
claim put forward which, obvious as is its 
justice to any one who has eyes to see, may 
be without impropriety urged in presence 
of a somewhat widely-spread prejudice. No 
impartial student can fail to be struck with } 
the singular catholicity almost as much as | 
with the singular felicity of Mr. Swinburne’s } 
critical judgment. Of main purpose or in- 
cidentally the chief names of English song 
are noticed here, and it is remarkable how 
wide is the range which the writer’s appre- 
ciation takes. A critic who can unaffectedly 
appreciate Pope and Blake, Mr. Dante 
Rossetti and Mr. Matthew Arnold, is already 
a proved master of the most difficult part 
of criticism. Even those who have most 
schooled themselves to dispassionate appre- 
ciation may eavy Mr. Swinburne’s large and 
spontaneous charity to everything good, if 
it be good. Wecan only mention two 
names—one to be ranked among the highest, 
and one deserving of a scarcely lower place 
—which seem to awaken in Mr. Swinburne 
a lukewarm and imperfect sympathy. To 
speak of Spenser’s “‘effeminacy of colour 
and monotony of metre ” is surely an unjust 
justice. To speak of even the worst of 
Alfred de Musset’s poems as “ watered de- 
coctions of Byronism ” has no touch of jus- 
tice whatsoever. When De Musset wounds 


- himself there comes out water it may be 


—but it is water mingled with blood. 

But in these two cases only (and even 
these are mere casual allusions) have we 
any reason to complain of imperfect recog- 
nition of merit by Mr. Swinburne. Of the 
signal recognitions thereof in most cases, 
every essay here reprinted is full, and yet 
we cannot agree with another charge which 
has been brought against him, the charge of 
over-praise. In many cases—notably in 
those of Victor Hugo, of Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, and of Byron—praise is here given far 
beyond any which we should ourselves ac- 
cord. But in each case we can perceive 
that the excess is due, not in any wise to an 
exaggeration of the good, but to an un- 
willingness, which we admire but do not 
share, to allow any subtraction to be made 
for the demerits of the evil. 

Take, for example, the two first essays— 
those on L’Homme qui Rit and L’ Année 
Terrible. We know, as well we think as 
most men, the ivresse de Victor Hugo. We 
know that if we were to lay down the pen 
and take from the shelf any of those nine 
volumes of wonderful verse, we should in 








five minutes be ready to endorse Mr. Swin- 
burne’s most enthusiastic statements. The 
admirable peroration to the second essay does 
not put one jot too strongly the astonish- 
ing merits of the “S. Jean de Guernesey.” 
But in the enforced balancing of habitual 
criticism we are bound to take into account 
other characteristics. Grandiosity, endless 
and aimless antithesis, a fatal insensibility to 
the Indicrous and the bathetic, must be 
reckoned on the wrong side. And, above 
all, there is the still more fatal note of 
falsity occasionally occurring, a falsity all 
the more fatal that it is unconscious, a Wevdoc 
t® ovre from which all the greater poets of 
Hugo’s kind—Dante and Milton, Shelley and 
Mr. Swinburne himself—are completely free. 
But this, and other things like to this in 
other cases, Mr. Swinburne has not seen, 
has not cared to see; the part of devil’s ad- 
vocate is left to those whose vocation urges 
them to the thankless task. And we have 
consequently in this volume a result of sin- 
gular beauty and interest, an anthology of 
judicious and generous praise, unmarred by 
any jarring note of censure, even as it is 
unspoilt by any over-luxuriance of eulogy. 
The latter of the two essays on Victor 
Hugo contains a disquisition of more than 
usual weight, being as it is a deprecation on 
the writer’s part of the exaggeration by some 
critics (we fear they are but few) of the 
“art-for-art” theory. With most of the 
positions which Mr. Swinburne here takes 
up we have nothing to do; they are not 
within range of our batteries. But we think 
that he need not wonder at a tendency 
among “critics of a higher kind” to the 
exaggeration already mentioned. From the 
critical point of view there is certainly 
warrant for accentuating and insisting upon 
the art-for-art dogma. It must be re- 
membered that the attitude of the critic as 
regards literature differs of necessity from 
that.of the ordinary reader as well as from 
that of the author. The critic of poetry, for 
instance, is, or should be, constantly ani- 
mated by a double desire—first, that poetry 
should be written in the best possible 
manner; and secondly, that it should be in 
the best possible manner appreciated. If, 
therefore, it can be shown that both these 
objects, perfection of production and per- 
fection of appreciation, are most likely to be 
attained by worker and student on the art- 
for-art system, the inculcation of the latter 
in and out of season by the critic is at once 
justified. To attempt such a demonstration 
would, of course, be improper here. But it 
may not be out of place to suggest that 
neither probability nor experience is against 
us in the more difficult case, the case of 
the worker. No doubt a very vehement 
desire of expressing something in particular 
may give aman the power of expression. 
There are certainly many instances which 
go to prove that such vehemence of desire 
in the expression of any strong conviction 
results in the conviction receiving more at- 
tention than the expression. With regard 
to the student the case is still less doubtful. 
There are, indeed, cases where practised 
attention to form is able to surmount pre- 
judice. There are, as we know well, High 
Tories and High Churchmen who can read 
with unaffected and unalloyed delight the 





Chatiments, and the Songs before Sunrise, 
the Everlasting Gospel, and the Legves of 
Grass. But these persons are exceptions. 
The generality of mankind are more easily 
swayed by antecedent prejudice working in 
with the prevalent tendency to note the 
matter first. It is possible that in some 
moment of bodily or mental imbecility a 
reader might prefer the matter of Mr. 
Tupper’s Fifty Protestant Ballads to the 
matter of Théodore de Banville’s Trente-six 
Ballades Joyeuses. It is not possible that 
any one in possession of the least remnant 
of his faculties could prefer the form of the 
former to the form of the latter. It is pos- 
sible that a Quarterly reviewer being in a 
flippant humour, and looking at the subject 
first, might find in the Woodspurge a ludi- 
crous picture of a ludicrous theme ; it is not 
possible that even such a one, had he begun 
with the form, could have made such a 
blunder. The art-for-art theory may or may 
not give us better art ; it will assuredly give 
us better criticism and better appreciation. 
It may or may not produce better poets ; it 
will most certainly produce better readers. 

The essays on Mr. Rossetti’s Poems, and on 
Mr. Morris’s Jason, will always remain 
models of friendly criticism. They have, 
moreover, an especial literary interest, be- 
cause in them only, as far as we know, has 
justice ever been done to Mr. Morris’s first 
volume of poems, perhaps the best volume 
ever put forth at such an age. But the next 
study—that on Mr. Matthew Arnold—is in 
many respects the most interesting in the 
whole book. No one we suppose will assert 
that much community of thought or manner 
exists between such an author and such a 
reviewer. Few things can be further apart 
than the polite languor of the one, and the 
fiery perfection of the other. Yet we hardly 
know a more sympathetic study than this of 
the “friendly foe” of Philistia by its most 
uncompromising assailant. Only on one 
point is Mr. Swinburne cruel—in demolish- 
ing on too remorseless wheel Mr. Arnold’s 
elegant butterfly Maurice de Guerin. One 
can hardly help being sorry for the butterfly 
and its collector. Yet there were so many 
others! If Mr. Arnold wanted an inglorious 
Milton, was there not Louis Bertrand ? 

The essays (better known perhaps to the 
general public than any other prose efforts 
of Mr Swinburne’s) on Byron and Coleridge 
are remarkable, the one for its steadfast 
ignoring of popular praise as well as of 
popular blame, the other for its anique cri- 
tical merits. We really know of nothing 
better as criticism on poetry than this essay 
on Coleridge. For clear recognition and 
eloquent expression, both of the merits which 
its subject had, and of those which he had 
not ; for definite assertion and weighty vin- 
dication of its subject’s proper place among 
poets, and for acute estimation of his com- 
parative rank, we do not know its equal. 

Mr. Swinburne’s comments on Ford show 
a capacity (recently exhibited to even better 
purpose) for understanding our older drama- 
tists, which may surprise those who have 
not duly appreciated the range of his genius. 
The “Notes on the Text of Shelley” are a 
welcome contribution of a too rare kind to 
textual criticism. If we could get poets to 
comment on poets in this style a little 
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oftener, the insulted shade of Horace would 
not groan over the “vepris ad ventum” 
abomination, nor would the greatest of Latin 
poets have been allowed to undergo (we are 
speaking aesthetically not philologically) the 
outrages of Lachmann. The two last studies 
deal with the arts of design, and it would 
not be easy to find anywhere examples of a 
finer sense of beauty, and of a more varied 
power of turning images into words. 

In one respect, and in one respect only, 
the book is an unsatisfactory book to criti- 
cise. It is difficult to avoid speaking of it 
in one continuous strain of panegyric. Of 
the mastery of style here displayed, not 
even Mr. Swinburne has given us more 
striking examples. In the simile of the 
storm with which the book opens—in the 
magnificent contrast between Aeschylus and 
Euripides which the second essay contains 
—in the sustained peroration of the same 
piece—in the contentrated vigour of analysis 
which does justice to Mr. Rossetti’s “ Jenny ” 
—in the subtlety of interpretation which 
creates a never-imagined virtwe for Mr. 
Arnold’s Empedocles—in many other passages 
of Protean beauty and vigour which our 
limits forbid us here to cite, as they forbid 
us to say a tithe of what is due to the book 
—we find, as always in Mr. Swinburne, the 
passion and the imagination of an elect 
chercheur d’infini, coupled to the expression 
of a consummate artist. 

Mr. Swinburne says in his preface: “ That 
must be a somewhat elastic definition which 
should comprise in one term all the subjects 
of my study and my praise.” Thongh the 
attempt may be rash, we would venture to 
suggest something which may perhaps meet 
the case. It seems to us that he has suc- 
cessfully obeyed in matters literary the pre- 
cepts of an old and honoured injunction. He 
has proved all things: he has held fast that 
which is good. GrorGe SarnTsBury. 








MACHIAVELLI. 


Storia della Letteratura Italiana. Di Fran- 
cesco de Sanctis. 2 Tom. (Napoli: Morano, 
1873.) 

Tuis little work is in every way admirable 
as a sketch of the chief features of Italian 
literature. It is short, yet in no way super- 
ficial; interesting, yet without any effort 
after fine writing; plain and simple, yet 
eloquent with real feeling. Signor de Sanctis 
has avoided the onesidedness which charac- 
terises so much of the literary criticism of 
the present day: he neither loses himself in 
the historical method, which makes writers 
the echo of the events around them ; nor does 
he, by trusting too much to his own intui- 
tions into their meaning, make them fan- 
tastic repetitions of modern thought. With 
breadth of view and sobriety of judgment, 
he aims at seiziny whe characteristic features 
of the chief Italian authors: he is engaged 
in presenting and interpreting their leading 
ideas, not in criticising their details. 

His work is not an archaeological history : 
he deals only with the great names or with 
prominent schools of Italian literature. The 
book is entirely unpretentious in form, but 
abounds in profundity of thought, and 
throws light on every author who is dealt 





with. Especially admirable is his treatment 
of Machiavelli, about whom Signor de 
Sanctis’ remarks are so far in advance of 
anything that has yet been written, that 
they deserve more attention than they have 
yet met with. 

The Middie Ages rested on a theological 
and ethical basis which is expressed in the 
Divina Commedia : this life is not a reality, 
but a shadow, reality is to be found only in 
contemplation of what shall be. Against 
this conception, Machiavelli vindicates the 
claims of man’s practical life. He is eman- 
cipated from the spirit of the Renaissance 
as well as from the spirit of the Middle Age: 
life is not to him the play of the imagination 
any more than the exercise of contemplation : 
it is neither the pursuit of art nor theology, 
but the development of man’s activities 
within the sphere which surrounds him. 

The foundation for man’s life is to be 
found only in the state, but the state must 
be freed from all its mediaeval trappings, 
from all notions of feudal or ecclesiastical 
dependence. Machiavelli’s state was natu- 
rally the free civic community, free of its 
own valour and capacity, and not by favour 
of Pope or Emperor. But Machiavelli saw 
also the formation of great states in Europe 
at this time: he saw the insufficiency of the 
small Italian states to stand against them : 
his idea was the formation of a great Italian 
state comprising the whole Italian nation. 

This state of Machiavelli is omnipotent, 
absorbing the individual in itself: it is a 
divinity, superior to morality, law, and reli- 
gion. It is to be founded on popalar con- 
sent, and if so founded; its shape matters 
little: it may be a principality or a republic, 
but its end only is important—the good 
government of the people. When once 
founded it will establish law, morality, and 
religion on their proper basis of subordina- 
tion to the common good. The state is to 
be founded on virtwe, in its old Latin sense, 
of force, energy which fits man for great en- 
terprises and great sacrifices. The reward 
of this virtue is glory. 

The important thing in history is not Pro- 
vidence or Fortune, but the force of man and 
of nature. Government or political science is 
concerned with understanding and regulat- 
ing the forces which move the world. The 
ruler of this new state must possess not only 
the old feudal quality of valour, but the 
new qualities of prudence and intelligence. 
Mediaeval politics pass away and the modern 
conception of the state takes their place. 
The mediaeval church disappears, and is re- 
placed by a national church, dependent on 
the state, and adapted to the objects and 
interests of the nation. So, too, there is a 
new moral basis which takes for its type the 
patriot, not the saint: there is a new intel- 
lectual basis—the power of human thought. 

With these ideas Machiavelli introduces a 
new literary method; no longer does he 
reason by means of the syllogism, but by 
the representation of a series of facts bound 
together in the way of cause and effect. Re- 
flection is with him continually discovering 
the subordination and connexion of facts, so 
as to give each of them its due importance 
as cause or effect; under the form of narra- 
tion Machiavelli conceals his arguments. 
With such a method as this the literary 





form, as such, entirely disappears. Form is 
to him the thing in its true aspect ; what he 
aims at is, not that a thing should be reason. 
able, or moral, or beautiful, but that it should 
be truly represented. His prose is freed from 
everything abstract, poetical, or ethical: he 
goes straight to the point by the shortest 
way, with a brief and rapid series of pro- 
positions or facts. The prose writing of the 
fourteenth century had been full of feeling and 
imagination, but had lacked organism and 
cohesion ; the prose of the fifteenth century 
had an external and formal cohesion by 
means of periods, but drew no distinctions as 
regarded contents between what was graveand 
what was frivolous. Machiavelli was equally 
free from feeling and from art; he seems 
not to know that there is an art in writing; 
he has no conscious idea of style, but what 
he writes is the direct reproduction of his 
thought. Hence Machiavelli was the founder 
of modern prose writing, clear, precise, brief, 
all thought and fact,—a symbol of the in- 
tellect now emancipated from all elements, 
mystic, poetic, moral alike, and enthroned as 
ruler of the world. 

In Machiavelli’s works this is the pre- 
valent point of view. The history of Florence 
under a narrative form is really a logic of 
events. In the Discorsi facts are taken 
as the point round which the intellect turns 
in its investigation of human character. The 
disorders shown by by history spring from the 
disproportion between the ends which men 
set before themselves and the means which 
they adopt to attainthem. Politics have for 
their basis precision in defining the end and 
energy in using the means. Logic governs 
the world. The Principe is but an appli- 
cation of this implacable logic. Machiavelli 
blames princes who rob their people of 
liberty ; but, when they have become masters 
of the State, he teaches them the means of 
preserving it; he shows the prince that in 
providing for the State he provides for him- 
self; the common interest is his own interest 
as well. 

Machiavelli moves in a cruel world of logic, 
founded on the study of man and of life. He 
does not consider whether actions are good or 
graceful, but whether there is in them an 
agreement between the means and the end. 
What he admires is intellectual seriousness, 
precision and energy, undisturbed clearness of 
thought. His hero is the conqueror of man 
and of nature, who comprehends and regu- 
lates the forces around him, and makes them 
his instruments. The end may be laudable 
or not; if not, Machiavelli is the first to 
blame it; but granting the end, Machiavelli 
admires the man who can attain it. Moral 
responsibility lies in the choice of the end, 
not in the means; the means are to be judged 
only by their wisdom or folly. Hence, 
Machiavelli admits without a remark what 
is terrible, but not what is odious or con- 
temptible ; that is odious which is wrongly 
done through lust or passion or fanaticism, 
without any farther object; that is con- 
temptible which is done through weakness 
of character, through want of resolution to 
do what the intellect says ought to be done. 

This position of Machiavelli gains in mean- 
ing if we consider the condition of Italy at 
his time. The stranger was at the gate, but 
the people were entirely without seriousness 
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or discipline : their intellect was well-trained, 
was clear and subtle, but they wanted 
character: they wished to chase away the 
stranger, but their wish never ripened into 
will. Machiavelli attacks the weakness of 
the Italians at its root : without character, 
morality, religion, liberty are mere phrases ; 
restore character, and everything else is re- 
stored with it. Machiavelli glorifies character 
even in evil. Caesar Borgia, with his clear 
intellect and fine mind, is to him a nobler 
object, in spite of his want of all moral sense, 
than Piero Soderini, the soul of honour, but 
an “anima sciocca” who by his incapacity 
destroyed the Florentine Republic. 

Machiavelli saw that Italy was corrupt 
through its want of moral force, and of a 
worthy object to employ the national con- 
science. He calls for a hero to save his 
country, as Dante had done before; but 
Machiavelli’s saviour is to be not a foreigner, 
but an Italian prince. Italy is no longer 
“the garden of the Empire,” but a self- 
governing nation. Dante’s De Monarchia 
and Machiavelli’s Principe were both Utopias 
and illusions: but Dante’s was a dream of 
the past, Machiavelli’s a prophecy of the 
future. 


It has been Machiavelli’s ill-fortune that 
the exaggerations of his system have been 
most closely identified with his name: what 
was accessory and relative has obscured 
what is absolute and permanent. He set 
up the conception of the seriousness of life 
on earth, which was to be worked out in the 
state by means of human thought and human 
intelligence, which was to have as its ultimate 
object the formation of a nation by means of 
discipline. This has been overlooked, and 
his exaggeration has been regarded as his 
system. His state absorbs everything, reli- 
gion, morality, individuality. The rights of 
the state destroy the rights of man. Machi- 
avelli’s fault is one common to all great 

ai ers, one which dullness can never for- 
give: he has expressed himself with over- 
powering clearness, and has put everything 
absolutely, even what is in itself relative and 
variable. M. Creicuron. 
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Signa is a tattered piece of patchwork, a 
medley of fustian odds and ends, gathered 





for the most part from the rag-shop of the 
amatory novelists of France. The exalted 
morality of Casanova de Seingalt, the deli- 
cacy of Louvet de Couvray, the austerity of 
the younger Crébillon, the chaste imagina- 
tion of Restif le Breton, the severe imagery 
of the author of L’ Affaire Clemenceau, have 
all been reflected in the works of the writer 
who created Tricotrin, the violinist and 
voluptuary, who was the mother of Pascarel 
and his monkey, alike in the giddiness of 
their desires, and the undoing of Folle Farine 
and her wild leonine tawny lover. And Signa 
differs in no material respect from these 
masterpieces of folly, unless it be that its 
subordinate characters-—its fireflies, crickets, 
cicali, grilli, bats, kestrels, glowworms, 
aziola owls, and acacia bees—have become 
more talkative and less in the nature of 
supernumeraries since the days when their 
spokesman, the spider, used to express 
his constituents’ fixed opinion of man 
in the simple formula of “Thou fool!” 
As for the fireflies the book swarms with 
them ; wherever you open a page you swal- 
low a firefly. The hero’s mother was 
“supple and slim as a firefly;” his father 
was “ graceful and restless as a firefly ;”’ the 
hero himself, though he desired many things, 
such as the higher education, and fame in 
music, and fame in painting, wanted above 
all to be a firefly.. But before he conld be 
thus translated he had to learn and suffer 
much. He had to learn many things not 
generally known, such as that “Fra An- 
gelico would have kissed him, and Raffaelle 
would have put him for ever in the internal 
sunshine of the Loggie,” and that “the old 
painters would have made a cherub of him 
and glorified him, and made him a joy to the 
wondering world;” he had to be taught 
that when he was “singing to the silent 
street and the wakening flush of day, 
and roused the people with the great 
Se circa, se dice, or the mighty Misero pargo- 
letto, or the delicious Quella la, or the tender 
Deh Signore,” he was singing “airs that 
had been the rapture of the listening world 
a century before.” At last he mastered these 
rudiments of music and art, and fell in love 
with a “ wanton out of France.’ She re- 
ceived him, as was her custom of an evening, 
in her bath, clad in an elegant attire of rose- 
leaves and moonbeams, and proceeded to put 
him off with the story of her life. “I loved 
—myself,”’ she said. “ And wanted to enjoy. 
God made me such a weak and selfish thing. 
You know he makes bees and butterflies. I 
took solace in such strength as women like 
me have. We share it with the snake and 
the panther. Your God made snakes and 
panthers;”’ and when she saw that the 
young man felt that he, as a firefly, could 
never mate with a bee, a butterfly, a snake, 
or a panther, she clinched the matter by 
adding ‘“ Love.! I laugh at the word, I dance 
on it, I spit at it. Judas loved. I never 
loved anything. How should I! Pure dreams 
are your fair portion. Foul facts are mine. 
Leave me.” So he left her. 

The author of The Chronicles of Dustipore 
is the Pepys of an Indian station. At first 
you have reason to expect that he will prove 
a more serious historian, for he is found to 
be a person of pleasant wit, extended read- 
ing, and excellent taste; but as soon as the 





least pressure is put on him to discover the 
views of so exceptional a witness on the 
grayer questions of English administration 
in India, the airy creature flies off and 
vanishes in a spray of tittle-tattle. He 
hovers daintily over the dull mass of official 
work, which is the core of Indian life, till 
the hour of balls and flirtations comes round, 
or till governments retire to the hills and 
lie beside their nectar, while the bolts are 
hurled far below them in the valley of the 
Hooghly, and the clouds of tobacco-smoke 
are lightly curled round their golden bunga- 
lows. Then he enters on his story, and re- 
lates the contest between an officer and a 
civilian for the belle of the station’s hand in 
the dashing manner that recalls the duel 
fought by Cornet Gahagan, of the Bundel- 
cund Invincibles, with Mr. Maulligatawny, 
B.C.S., Deputy-Assistant Vice-Sub-Control- 
ler of the Boggleywallah Indigo Grounds, 
Ramgolly Branch, for the favours of the 
fair Puttee Rooge. But the civilian is 
unfairly handicapped, being one of those 
monstrous creatures the competition wallahs. 
Of course he is learned and witty, for the 
examinations in Burlington Gardens are 
known to be highly successful in the manu- 
facture of learning and wit. But the social 
failings of this Snudra caste of English 
officials have seldom been so clearly shown 
asin the juvenile Mantalini who sets up to 
be the gallant of Dustipore. ‘‘ Some ladies 
you know, Miss Vernon,” he says to a very 
young lady after her very first valse at her 
very first ball, ‘‘dance in epic poems, some 
in the sternest prose—Carlyle for instance. 
Yours is an ode of Shelley’s or a song of 
Tennyson’s, a smile from Paradise.” ‘‘ Cruel 
girl,” he moans to a new love, ‘‘ am I to seal 
my devotion to you by an infidelity to the 
kindest, tenderest, sweetest of beings?” And, 
being finally rejected, he goes out, reads all 
the most horrible passages in all the worst 
French novels and quotes the fiercest cynicism 
of Chamfort and Rochefoucauld. Perhaps 
the corrupt state of the circulating libraries 
of Dustipore has something to do with the 
singular elasticity of the moral sense of all 
its European settlers. 

Mrs. Oliphant regards the sufferings of 
humanity from the physician’s rather than 
from the surgeon’s point of view. What 
she has to do with the human heart she does 
without chloroform and surgical instruments. 
She leaves the business of dissection to a 
Balzac and his school of anatomists. She 
makes over the lancet to a Beyle and his 
pupils. She merely feels the patient’s pulse, 
prescribes and advises. And as the art of 
the physician stands at least as high as the 
art of the surgeon, it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the author of the Chronicles of Car- 
lingford works from a less scientific basis 
than the more incisive novelists, even though 
her directions are issued in surprising abun- 
dance. The Story of Valentine and his 
Brother deals with an extraordinary theme, 
matters that are not likely to happen to one 
man in ten thousand, yet not less worthy 
of telling on that account if Mrs. Oliphant 
is sure of her one man. And Mrs. Oli- 
phant, being a writer not easily deceived, 
sets boldly forth on her journey, jotting 
down descriptions of scenery with her usual 
picturesqueness, inserting here and there an 
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exquisite touch of nature, and weaving into 
her story some of the most beautifully 
pathetic chapters that we have read in any 
modern novel. 

We have been fairly diligent students of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, and have long admired 
him as the most ingenious carpenter in the 
trade; but till we read his last book we had 
no idea what a fund of funereal mirth, what 
a wealth of humorous sadness there was in 
him. In The Law and the Lady he has wil- 
fully parodied himself: he has stripped the 
puzzle-novel of its last rag: he has played 
such fantastic tricks with his former works 
as must have made Mr. Mudie weep. The 
contents of his property-box are scattered 
over the stage. The puppets which have 
done him so much service lie weltering in 
their sawdust ; strongminded female dolls, 
elderly dandy dolls, bigamous dolls, poison- 
ous dolls, judicial dolls, theatrical dolls, all 
undistinguished in the promiscuous heap of 
matter, To compensate for which Mr. Col- 
lins has elaborated a singular’ figure, new 
perhaps to fiction, but familiar enough to the 
drama. It is our old friend Polichinello. 
Mr. Collins may call him Miserrimus Dexter 
or by whatever name he pleases: his real 
name is Punch. His looks, his words, and 
his actions are those of the immortal Fan- 
toccino. He was born without legs ; and so, 
at least in his earliest avatars, was Punch. 
He had a mania for homicide, a passion for 
disturbing domestic peace, a diabolic cun- 
ning, a faithful dumb attendant, and many 
other signs by which you may know him. 
There are, of course, a few unimportant 
differences. We are told that “a painter 
would have revelled in Miserrimus Dexter 
as a model for St. John;” which can 
scarcely be said of his prototype. We are 
also told that a young girl, ignorant of the 
deformities hidden by the Oriental robe, 
would have said to herself, ‘‘ Here is the hero 
of my dreams.”’ But the man’s speech be- 
wrayeth him. He wheels his chair furiously 
round the room and cries: “Iam Napoleon 
at the sunrise of Austerlitz; I give the 
word, and men by tens of thousands fight 
and bleed and die. I am Nelson, and see 
my own apotheosis. I am Shakspere, 
and am writing Lear, the tragedy of tra- 
gedies. Light! Light! The lines flow out 
like lava from the eruption of my volcanic 
mind.” Now, if this be not a wordy para- 
phrase of Mr. Punch’s simple battlecry of 
** Rooty-tooty,”’ we should like to know what 
it is. At all events this sort of stuff, being 
unpretentious, is better than Mr. Collins’s 
recent efforts to reform society by melo- 
dramatic examples. It is so easy for sen- 
sational novelists to leave plain ground and 
climb into the thin branches of theory, and 
so hard for them to remember the proverb 
that “Je hdher der Affe steigt, je mehr er 
den Hintern zeigt.” 

Gianetto is so tiny a novelette that we can 
scarcely determine the real powers of its 
author, but she at any rate writes in the 
manner that De Quincey loved, with the 
unstudied grace of a well-bred woman. There 
is music in every page of the book, whether 
in the theme or in the handling of it. Per- 
haps Lady Margaret Majendie wishes to 
know, without putting her full abilities to the 
touch, how the world of readers is disposed 








towards musical novels. The knowledge is 
not far to seek. Long ago George Sand 
wrote Consuelo: it was an arrow’s flight, 
behind which the air closed at once. Two 
years ago a delicate mind told the story of 
Josquin Dorioz and his love: it was a tender 
lyric which ultimately fell to earth as all 
songs fall. No doubt there are oaks in which 
the arrow may still be found unbroken, and 
hearts of friends that cherish the song; but 
we venture to say that neither in France nor 
in England, though the first performs 
Handel and builds national opera-houses, 
and the second thrums Chopin and talks 
mystically of Wagner, is the passion for 
music strong enough to do more than float 
a musical novel. Yet a book of this sort the 
author of Gianetto would write worthily. 
She is less to be admired in the super- 
natural part of her tale, in which she de- 
scribes the terrors of a haunted soul and 
trespasses on the croft that tradition has 
long assigned to Hawthorne as goodman. 

If the author of Some of Our Girls is hard 
on the weakness of man, she, at all events, 
worships the baby. Mr. Bret Harte, the 
American novelist, is a writer of the same 
religious creed. Indeed, if Mrs. Kiloart and 
Mr. Harte were to join forces and write a 
series of idylls of infant life, there can be no 
doubt that the bahy would come to be 
ranked, in company with the arts and 
sciences, among the humanising influences of 
the world. It is a nice question whether 
Mr. Harte’s baby, who regenerated the 
gamblers and criminals, the sluice-robbers 
and drunkards of Roaring Camp, did a more 
meritorious action than Mrs. Hiloart’s baby, 
who harmonised the discordant elements of 
a doctor's family, reconciling the heiress 
with the governess, and the proud but un- 
grammatical cook with the girl from the 
workhouse—but the enquiry would notclosely 
concern the literary merits of Some of Our 
Girls. The book photographs with great 
accuracy the petty details of life, and goes 
with infinite minuteness into the short and 
simple annals of “ shabby gentility.” Mrs. 
Eiloart sits down to tell the world not only 
what the world has all her life been telling 
Mrs. Eiloart, but also what it has been 
telling every person of ordinary capacity, 
and what such persons cannot have failed 
to observe. We shall soon be having ro- 
mances that turn on a mistake in the 
butcher’s bill, or a rise in the price of coals. 

The hero of Sir Peregrine’s Heir was only 
twelve years old. Yet that he was no com- 
mon hero may be gathered fiom the fact that 
during the course of the book he is likened 
to Apollo, Haroun al Raschid, Alcibiades 
riding an African barb through the Agora 
at Athens, Machiavelli, Marlborough, an aged 
king of Israel, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Chat- 
terton, Hoche, Wolfe, Mephistopheles, Robin 
Hood, Louis XIV., Wharton, Louis XV., 
Smerdis the Magian, Demetrius the Russian, 
David, and William the Conqueror. He was 
born to avert the Doom of the Conyers. But 
the young and beautiful Adeline, called the 
Swan-neck, believed neither in Darrell nor 
in the Doom. “I could almost,” said she, 
“pray night and morning that I might live 
to stand by yonder boy’s couch and see him 
dead.” Alas for Adeline, called the Swan-neck. 
It was not without reason that she com- 





muned with herself in the language of the 
transpontine theatre, that her proud lip 
curled as readily as the hair of Miss Fanny 
Squeers, that her eyes now glittered with a 
sinister light and now “flashed starlike,” 
and that she held secret interviews with a 
dreadful old lady from France. She, the 
youthful Adeline, was the mother of Darrell 
Conyers. She, who was called the Swan- 
neck, was the mother of him who was com- 
pared to William the Conqueror. Nor was 
her son slow to make his own confession. 
“T am not over scrupulous,” said the lad of 
twelve. ‘Ruthless hands, shrewd brains, 
and callous hearts were those of the Lord 
Marchers to whom you trace my pedigree. 
But I feel death’s icy fingers busy about my 
heart, and I will not die,as I have lived, 
the very incarnation of a lie. I am not 
Darrell Conyers.” And it seemed, in fact, 
that he had witnessed the death of the real 
Darrell Conyers and, bribing his tutor to 
secrecy, had assumed his name. The book 
serves two useful purposes. To critics it is 
what the most unproductive land in cultiva- 
tion is to the economist. It shows them how 
the growth of vicious tastes has compelled 
the publishers to have-recourse to the worst 
writers, and enables them to construct a 
table of relative merits on the basis of this 
novel, as the one absolutely worthless pro- 
duction. And it removes from women the 
slur of having written the pestilently vulgar 
series of stories which began with Lady 
Flavia, and which would have been crowned 
with most distinguished honours by the 
compilers of Pantagruel’s library. For the 
author has now come boldly forward, and 
mounting the pillory with firmness, has pro- 
claimed himself on the title-page to be John 
Berwick Harwood. 
Water Mac.EANe. 








RECENT VERSE, 


In the Studio. By Sebastian Evans. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) It must be at least ten years since 
Mr. Evans published his earlier volume, Brother 
Fabian’s Manuscript, and won for himself no 
small praise as a writer of scholarly and thought- 
ful verse. It is to be feared that the great pro- — 
ductiveness of the last decade has somewhat 
erased from the memory of most readers the 
pleasant qualities of that very well-written book ; 
the present volume will revive the fame of the 
first. In the Studio reveals no very striking new 
features in Mr. Evans’ poetry; there is still the 
same learned fancy, thoughtfulness, and rapid 
poetical expression, combined with a certain want 
of rhythmic force. Of the ten original pieces in 
the volume four are written in terza rima, and, 
on the whole, these seem to us the best. 
“ Arnaud de Merveil” is a tale of a troubadour 
who won the love of Iseulte de Beziers, and was 
exiled by King Alfonso of Castile, who loved her 
himself. He comes to an abbey gate, and sings 
a mournful and musical romaunt. “ Arthur's 
Knighting” and “The Eve of Morte Arthur” 
are two very mediaeval and un-Tennysonian 
studies from the great now so universally 
popular. But by far the best of the ¢erza rima 
poems, and the finest thing in the book, is “ Dud- 
man in Paradise,” a wonderfully vigorous and 
beautiful story of a poor hind, Dudman, who was 
villein to the Lord Earl Fulke Fitzurse, and who, 
when the two died simultaneously, stole into 
heaven under the shadow of the wing of 
Michael, who was courteously a the 
Earl. Once in heaven, he is observed, and Peter 
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tries to turn him out; but Dudman, waxing bold, 
reminds him that if he be a poor villein that 
rises with the cock, at least he never denied his 


Lord at cock-crow. Then the three Kings of the 
East came by with St. Thomas, who Dud- 
man to be gone, rascal! Rascal Dudman may be, 


but not infidel; he never doubted, he says, that 
the Lord could rise. Then Paul comes by, with 
like intent. Dudman tells a story of a certain 
Stephen who was stoned to death, and how one 
sat by mocking— 
“Saul was his name. 
Saint ? 
Thy name is Paul, not Saul! Art thou the same? 
If Saul be Paul, then why not Saint be Paint, 
The fair outside that cloaks the inward shame ?” 


At the last Christ himself interferes, and says that 
rank and wealth matter nothing ; Dudman trusted 
in his blood, and shall be saved. The poem isa 
most remarkable one, full of beauty, humour, and 
pointed satire. “The Tale of a Trumpeter” is 
mystical and forcible; “The King Crownless ” 
has the same mysterious mediaevalism as the 
poems in terza rama. The last pages of the 
volume are occupied with translations of eleven 
of the Latin poems of Jean Charlier de Gerson, 
long reputed to be the author of the Imitation of 
Christ. Those in Sapphics sound queer and stiff, 
as, beyond doubt, the originals must do. Others, 
simpler in form and thought, have a very 
leasing quaintness and a true flame of devotion. 
ere is hardly one. weak page in this very 
interesting little volume, and it forms a valuable 
contribution to the literature of scholarly verse. 


Preludes, By A.C. Thompson. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson. (H. 8S. King and Co.) 
We shall not be surprised if this volume receives 
an enthusiastic welcome from some quarters, and 
yet there is not a single poem in it which can 
really confer on its author the gift of immortality. 
Great ambition, great interest in the technical side 
of the poetic art, a fair amount of genuine imagi- 
native feeling, all these we discover in Miss A. C. 
Thompson’s work, but hardly a trace of those 
qualities without which these are worthless, such 
as originality, rhythmic power, or imaginative 
insight. She has read Mrs. Browning, Swin- 
burne, Shelley and Keats with ardour ; their style, 
broken into minute fragments, serves to form hers, 
in mosaic. The most depressing fact about these 
verses is their extreme vagueness, not so much of 
thought as of language. For instance, here is a 
stanza in which the authoress invokes the coming 
poet who is to out-do her :— 


Why tremblest thou, Sir 


“O poet of the time to be 
My conqueror, I began for thee. 
Enter into thy poet’s pain, 
And take the riches of the rain 
And make the perfect year for me.” 


These might pass for very pretty verses if one 
only heard them read, but they will not bear the 
least analysis, and yet the phrases are not more 
indistinct or disjointed than the general average of 
the book. We have read all through very care- 
fully twice without being able to find one poem 
sufficiently good to be worth quoting. Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson’s designs are disappointing. 


Arvan ; or, the Story of the Sword. By Herbert 
Todd, M.A. (H. S. King & Co.). This is the 
sort of epic that Southey wanted to write when 
he was ill. It is supposed to be told by an 
ancient bard, who must have been the most con- 
firmed prattler of his generation. There are 
nearly fifteen thousand lines in it, and we have 
only looked at it, very timidly, here and there. 
Why do educated people allow a horrible night- 
mare of this kind to burden years and years of 
their lives? To write a colossal epic that not 
one mortal will ever read seems the very saddest 
way of spending one’s days. 


Evensongs, &c. By Robert Steggall. (Long- 


mans & Co.) We expected to find a new spas- | 








modist, born out of his due time, in the author of 
this volume laid at “the supernal shrine of the 
raptured muse divine” of Mr. P. J. Bailey; but 
no, the ms are as mild and pretty as if 
“Festus” had never existed. They are wholly 
without individual character. We wonder what 
living writer Mr. Steggall had been reading when 
he wrote “ Livermead ” in triplets, and described 
therein how, lying in the s, he heard the 
happy children shouting in the hay and digging 
themselves warm graves in it ? 


Clare Peyce’s Diary. An Old Maid’s History. 
By A. Warner Hull. (Smith, Elder & Co.) A 
stirring tale in verse is not a poem. This is a 
novelette in the straightforward manner of the 
narrative parts of those stories of private life in 
the provinces that Mr. Coventry Patmore used 
to produce. It is decidedly interesting and 
pretty, but would be far more telling in good 
sober prose than in somewhat shambling verse 
of this kind— 


“ My cousin called to say good-bye, 
And hoped when next I wanted change, 
That I should be induced to try 
The Surrey air at Morecomb Grange. 


I thanked him in my sweetest tone, 

And then he hoped it would be soon ; 
I fancied, had we been alone, 

He almost would have tried to spoon.” 


Eilid and other Poems. By the Rev. S. Hally, 
M.A. (Houlston & Sons.) This is a volume re- 
spectfully dedicated to the owner of the estate 
on which it was written, and is quite in the 
fashionable manner of the romance of The Lady 
Flabelia, Here is a landscape which would have 
charmed Mrs. Wititterly— 


“ And then the angel laid her gently down 
Upon a bed of golden daffodils, 
Hard by a trickling rill of lulling tune, 
Pillowed her head on aromatic moss, 

- Strewed o’er her orange blooms and immortelles, 
And, sitting by her, blessed her with his breath 
Of balmy fragrance.” 


“ So voluptuous, is it not? So soft!” 


The New Minnesinger. By Arran Leigh. 
(Longmans & Co.) These simple songs are full 
of tender feeling and healthy thought. They 
are not very deep or full, nor have they suffi- 
cient inherent vigorousness to enable their author, 
in any probability, to win a name among Eng- 
lish poets; but they are sweet and pure verses 
which it must have given him great pleasure to 
write, and of which he has no need to 
ashamed. Here is an example, chosen almost at 
random :— 

“ Whatever haunting care of life 
About my spirit cleaves, 
If I but walk abroad awhile 
Among the breathing leaves, 
It seems as it were left behind 
Beneath the cottage eaves. 
I do not ask for singing birds, 
Or floods of golden light ; 
For if I do but ope the door 
On a dull autumn night, 
The shining rain-drops on the grass 
Will set my spirit right.” 
The writer’s inspiration seems to come from 
Germany, and he gives us graceful translations 
from Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and others. 


The Demon. A Poem by Michael Lermontoff. 
Translated by Alexander ©. Stephen. (Triibner 
& Co.) We know so little of Russian poetry 
here in England, that Mr. Stephen has conferred 
a boon on students of literature by prefixing to 
his translation a short biographical notice of the 
author. It seems that Lermontoff was born in 
1814, read Pouchkine, Lamartine, and Byron in- 
cessantly, wrote the first outline of the work here 
presented to us when he was fifteen, and died, 
aged twenty-six, in a duel. The Demon was 
published in 1838 ; it is extremely admired, we 











tearn, in Russia, but seems to an Englishman, at 
this time of day, much too melodramatically 
Byronic to be very interesting. 


Varieties in Verse. (Smith, Elder & Oo.) 
Under this modest title we have a volume of 
calm, scholarly verse steeped in a delicate melan- 
choly that has nothing morbid about it. To re- 
view a work of this kind is almost impossible : 
with all its negative exeellences there is so 
complete a want of any positive beauty of origi- 
nality or strength. The poems never excite, never 
surprise, never enrapture one: it is difficult to say 
why, and yet, perhaps, it is just simply because 
they never pass into the vaguely-detined extreme 
limits of real poetry. Best in the volume we like 
“The Dead-Cart,” a monologue spoken by a man 
who has lost all his relatives and friends in the 
Great Plague of 1664, and who now draws the 
dead-cart from dreary door to door. There is real 
pathos and dramatic insight in this cry de pro- 


Sundis :— 


“So I wander alone with a heavy heart, 
Since all must labour to gain their bread: 
None other has courage to drive this cart, 
But nothing will kill me. 
Bring out your dead! 
Yet often, as over the grass-grown way 
I hear a footstep, I turn my head ; 
*Tis some one, a neighbour, he dare not stay, 
For am I not poison ? 
Bring out your dead 


Poems and Translations. By C. H. Hoole. 
(Oxford: Shrimpton.) We would say almost the 
same of this as of the last volume, except that 
the prevailing tone of sadness in that gives place 
in this to a somewhat shallow and formal culture, 
of the Academic kind. The original poems read 
like so many efforts after a prize, competitive 
effusions on a given theme; the translations, from 
Goethe, Tegnér, Malherbe, Sophocles, Horace, 
and Virgil are equally perfunctory, and seem all 
the less graceful because taken from such famous 
originals, 


The Angel of Love and other Poems. By 
Richard Sturges. (Provost & Co.) Pious and 
gentle verses wholly innocent of poetry, and most 
tolerable where they aim least high ; becoming 
utterly intolerable when they deal with “the 
joyance of sapphire surprise” and “ euphonious 
waves of impassioned leap.” 


Inner and Outer Life Poems. By Alfred Norris. 
(H. S. King & Co.) We have kept this to the 
last because, of all our batch of books of verse, it 
is that which has most distinct lyrical life. Mr. 
Sebastian Evans is a far more accomplished and 
powerful writer than Mr. Norris, but he has no 
gift of song. The author now under review, on 
the contrary, writes best lyrically. His book 
cannot make any impression, simply because 
the element of self-criticism seems to be so want- 
ing in him that he has not known which of his 

oems were, and which were not worth pub- 
ishing. The book is printed in small type, and 
has more than 200 pages; if some one possessing 
critical discrimination could extract the very best 
things, and form a volume of about eight pages 
of them, the author ought to make a mark. He 
addresses himself to the evangelical world, and 
his most secular pieces are imbued with devo- 
tional feeling. He is most successful when this 
spirit is most subdued. To know how very well 
he can write at his best, one should read “The 
Lost Ship,” a most spirited ballad, with scarcely 
a weak expression init. “A Heirloom” (sic/), 
in spite of its dreadful title, is a good poem; so 
is “ An Orchard Song.” From another we quote 
two pleasant stanzas. 


“The peaches redden on the wall, 
Hiding in hollow cells of green, 
Where plaited leaves hang thick about, 
And scarce permit them to be seen ; 
And go, in truth, good deeds should be 
Concealed in sweet humility. 


” 
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The peaches redden on the wall, 
Though night’s dark curtain drips with dew ; 
The white stars show themselves, and shine 
Through moulded cloud and hovering blue. 
And, oh! to feel, past fruit and tree 
The Lights of Home shine forth for me.” 


Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue transfer of the Echo to Mr. Albert Grant 
has been concluded this week, and Mr. Arthur 
Arnold has given up the editorial chair. It is not 
generally known that after receiving Baron Grant’s 
offer, Messrs. Cassell invited without success the 
recognised agents of the Liberal party to nego- 
ciate for the purchase of the paper. 

Messrs. Hurst and Brackerr will shortly 
— an authorised English translation of the 

ollections of Colonel de Gonneville, edited from 
the French, by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, author 
of the Heir of Redelyffe, &c. 

Messrs. Grorce Bett anp Sons will very 
shortly issue the first volume of Notes on Irish 
Architecture. The materials for this work were 
collected by the late Earl of Dunraven, and will be 
edited by Miss M. McNair Stokes. This volume 
will contain many fine photographic illustrations 
of the ancient churches, towers, and other objects 
of antiquarian interest in Ireland. 


r The History of Grisild the Second, a narrative 
In verse of the divorce of Queen Katharine of 
Arragon, written by William Forrest, edited from 
the author’s MS. in the Bodleian Library by the 
Rev. W. D. Macray for the Roxburghe Club, has 
left the press and is nearly ready for publication. 


Tue Hebrew Literary Society in London will 
undertake the English translation of the Rabbi 
Jacob Saphir’s diary in Yemen, Malabar, &c., 
written in Hebrew, with the title Eben Saphir. 


Messrs. LoneMANs announce as in the press 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ; 
Mr. Cox’s School History of Greece; and Dean 
Merivale’s General History of Rome. They have 
in preparation The New Reformation, a Narrative 
of the ... Old Catholic Movement, by Theodorus ; 
a translation of Gefleken’s Church and State; and 
Captain Wyatt's History of Prussia and its Military 
Organisation. 

Prorrssor Zuprrza, of Vienna, the editor of 
Guy of Warwick, will be in England at the begin- 
ning of August. 

THE second and last part of the Arabic text 
of Abu'l-Walid’s Hebrew Lexicon, edited by Mr. 
Neubauer for the Clarendon Press, will be out 
next month. The English translation will follow 
as soon as M. Derenbourg’s edition of Abu’l- 


Walid’s Opuscula, which is far advanced, has 
been published. 


_ Wiru the permission of the Council of Univer- 
sity College, Messrs. George Bell and Sons have had 
@ series of photographs taken from the collection of 
the Flaxman Drawings now in the gallery of the 
college. The dimensions of the photographs will 
be one half of those of the original drawings, 
and the reproductions will be printed by the per- 
manent autotype process. The number of im- 
pressions will be limited, copies being printed 
only for subscribers. Professor Sidney Colvin has 
undertaken to superintend the work, and to pre- 
pare letterpress descriptions of the more im- 
portant drawings. 

_ Micuetet's book, L’Insecte, has been translated 
into Spanish by D. Marian Blanch, of Barcelona. 


Tue third volume of Ste. Beuve's Premiers 
Eundis contains an index (chiefly of proper 
names) to the Causeries du Lundi, the Nouveaux 
Luniiis, the Premiers Lundis, and the volumes of 
Portraits. 


Messrs. Rivryetons have in the press, to be 
published in the autumn, a compendious edition 


of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer, edited 
by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, in one small volume; a 
new devotional work by the Dean of Norwich, 
entitled The Child Samuel; a work on the Rudi- 
ments of Theology, by Canon Norris of Bristol, In- 
spector of Chureh of. land Training Colleges ; 
and an English edition of the Devout Life, by S. 
Francis de Sales, translated for their English 
Catholic Library. 


SrupEnts of contemporary politics will be glad 
to learn that the documents put in evidence in the 
Arnim case before the Court of First Instance at 
Berlin, have been collected in a single volume and 
edited by M. J. Valfrey, and published by Messrs. 
Plon of Paris. 


Two new novels—The History of a Heart, by 
Lady Blake, and Fay Arlington, by Miss Anne 
Beale—will be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“TI think the rarity of the little pamphlet Sunday 
under three Heads is greatly over-estimated in your 
note in the last number of the Acapemy, as I have 
frequently seen copies of it, and never heard any doubt 
expressed as to the fact of Dickens’s authorship. The 
little book will be found entered in the British 
Museum General Catalogue under the name Sparks 
(Timothy), with that of Charles Dickens added be- 
tween brackets.” 


Several other correspondents have written to us 
to the same effect. 


WE learn from Dr. Harkavy’s summary report 
to the Minister of Public Instruction at St. 
Petersburg that the MS. collection of the late M. 
Firkovitz in the Crimea consists of about 900 
complete works and 700 fragments. Among these 
are (1) Rolls of the Pentateuch and Biblical 
MSS. with unknown Masorahs, written in the 
ninth and tenth centuries; (2) grammars and 
dictionaries not to be found in any other 
library ; (3) biblical commentaries both in Hebrew 
and Arabic, some of them from Rabbis of the 
tenth century. Among them is R. Thanhum’s 
commentary on Isaiah, an odd volume missing in 
the Bodleian Library, and for which Dr. Pusey 
was making enquiries for years through consuls 
and missionaries; (4) historical books of all 
kinds, some relating to Russia; (5) controversies 
between Rabbanites and Karaites; (6) poetical 
works of unknown authors; (7) theological, 
hilosophical, medical, and miscellaneous works. 
Irhis collection of Hebrew-Arabic literature will 
certainly rival that of the Bodleian Library, 
hitherto the first in this branch of Jewish litera- 
ture. But the most important items in this 
collection are the old biblical fragments, which 
will, no doubt, contain a great number of varia- 
tions. Let us hope that in case the Russian 
government will not purchase this collection, 
either the British Museum or the Bodleian 
Library will make efforts to secure it for this 
country. : 


ProressoR VICENTE DE LA FUENTE, in the 
Revista de la Universidad de Madrid, sketches the 
history of the foundation of Valladolid as a Uni- 
versity. It appears to have been established with 
the character of “ Estudio general ” in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 


Dr. Atperto Boscn contributes a series of 
studies in Trigonometry to the same journal for 
June. The object is to indicate some reforms pro- 
posed for introduction in that science. 


Tue whole of Swedenborg’s MSS. are to be 
reproduced in facsimile by photo-lithography, in 
carseat of a resolution passed by the General 

onvention of the New Church in America. 
Some of his writings have already been so treated, 
and copies so widely dispersed over the United 
States, that it is thought that nothing less than a 
flood sweeping the continent bare can place them 
in jeopardy of loss or destruction. 








Some interesting relics of Bishop Burnet have 
been sold by Messrs. Sotheby during the pre- 
sent week. In addition to three paintings in oil 
of the bishop, his second wife, and his son, 
beside five miniatures on ivory of the family, 
are three manuscripts in his handwriting. The 
first of these is a letter of two pages dated 
from the Hague, May 25, 1687: “Upon my 
second iage, which I am now entering.” 
The second is “A meditation upon my voyage 
for England, which I have writ intending it 
for my last words in case this Expedition [of 
William III.] should proue either unsuccessful in 

enerall or fatall to myself in my own particular.” 

he third is “ A meditation on my consecration, 
the night before being Easter Eve, 30 March, 
1689.” Other curiosities are a gold watch, by 
Tompion, with the London Hall mark of 1685, 
believed to have been given to Burnet by Lord 
William Russell when on the scaffold, and an 
exquisitely finished miniature on enamel by 
Zincke, of Queen Mary II. in a blue dress, ac- 
cording to tradition a gift to the bishop from the 
Queen herself. 


In the Revue Critique, M. Tamizey de Laroque 
has an attractive notice of M. Paulin Paris’s care- 
ful edition of a most tempting old French a 
by one of Chaucer's originals, Guillaume de 
chault. The old poet and musician, canon of the 
church of Rheims, had reached the age of fifty 
when he received a pretty poem from an unknown 
lady, who, without seeing him, had fallen 
in love with him. The t ecclesiastic an- 
swered her, and a series of poems growing more 
and more tender and warm were exchanged be- 
tween the enamoured couple. A meeting fol- 
lowed, warmer love succeeded, and the master, at 
the request of his young admirer, put into over 
9,000 verses all the details—often most quaint— 
of the history of his relations with her. In it he 
put, too, the forty-six letters—full of delightful 
naiveté, which he and his lady-love had written 
to one another. This is the work, Voir dit by 
name, which the veteran editor M. Paulin Paris 
has just produced for the Société des Biblio- 

hiles francais. He has identified the lady, her 

welling-place and her family, and solved every 
difficulty that the text offe How one envies 
those Frenchmen the varied mass of early litera- 
ture that their MSS. contain! There is nothing 
like it in any other nation, rich as Iceland is in 
its sagas. 

_A CORRESPONDENT of the Inquirer, @ propos of a 
review in that journal of Benké’s Transylvania, 
raises the interesting question of the period at 
which the term “ Unitarian” was introduced into 
Christian theology. “The history of the English 
use of the term,” he observes, 

“is accessible enough; nor is there any apparent 
reason for doubting that in the second half of the 
seventeenth century it came into England vi@ Am- 
m, from that remarkable religious movement in 
Eastern Europe of which our Church ae in 
Transylvania is the surviving representative. But 
when, and how, and with what meaning did the name 
‘Unitarian’ make its appearance in Poland, Hungary, 
or Amsterdam ?” 
Referring to the fact that the designation of the 
Unitarian churches in the legal documents of 
Transylvania at the period 1557-1563 was 
“ Anti-Trinitarian,” this correspondent adds that 
the directinfluence of Socinus on the Transylvanian 
and Polish churches, which be at the close of 
1578, and lasted till his death in 1604, effectually 
stamped upon their theology the name “ Socinian, 
and that he is inclined to suppose that the 
origination of the name “ Unitarian” is due toa 
period posterior to that of Socinus and his 
coadjutors and immediate successors. The term 
“Unitarum,” indeed, occurs in Benké, but is 
applied to politics as in modern Italy, and leads no 
further than Unitus. 


Ir has long been the subject of complaint that 
the National Library of Paris is closed for the 
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holidays for a whole month in the summer. This 
state of things, so prejudicial to the numerous 
students who frequent the reading rooms of the 
establishment, is about to be put an end to, and 
the Bulletin des Lois announces that from 1876 
the National Library will remain open during 
the whole year, except the interval between the 
Sunday of Passion week and Easter Monday 
inclusive. 

Tue Bill relating to the College of Surgeons 
which is now passing through Parliament con- 
tains a clause providing that nothing contained in 
the Bill shall deprive the College of the right, or 
relieve them from the obligation (if such right or 
obligation exist at present), to admit women to 
the examinations required for letters testimonial, 
or for a qualification to be registered under the 
Medical Act. 


THE object of the Canada Copyright Bill, 
lately introduced into the House of Tom by the 
Earl of Carnarvon, is to enable Her Majesty in 
Council to give her assent to the Bill passed by 
the Canadian Legislature for regulating the law 
of copyright in the Dominion. The particular 
difficulty which it is hoped to remedy is this: 
Under a Canadian Act, which has been in force 
for some time, foreign reprints of the works of 
English authors introduced into Canada are sub- 
jected to an ad valorem duty of 12} per cent. It 
was supposed that this duty would afford the 
authors a fair remuneration, and so, no doubt, it 
would if it were not so easily evaded; but ex- 
perience has proved that pirated editions of En- 
glish books constantly find their way into Canada 

om the United States without paying the duty. 
To extend the operation of English copyright to 
Canada, and to forbid the importation or sale 
there of any but the English copyright editions, 
would not meet the necessities of the case, 
cause the circumstances of the colony require the 
issue of cheaper editions than those which com- 
mand a ready sale in England. The Canadian 
Legislature has, therefore, proposed that the owner 
of an English copyright shall have the same rights 
in Canada as he has at home, on condition that 
the work for which protection is sought is re- 
a republished, and registered in the colony. 

‘0 these provisions Lord Carnarvon’s Bill adds a 
further clause prohibiting the importation of such 
Canadian reprints of English copyright works into 
this country. In introducing the Bill, the Colo- 
nial Secretary stated that it dealt with part only 
of a very difficult subject, for the full investiga- 
tion of which it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to issue a Royal Commission. 


A propos of the immense prices lately obtained 
at book-sales in Paris, a writer in the Neue Freie 
Presse upbraids German publishers and the German 
public with the miserable results of similar 
auctions in Germany. He accuses the former of 
want of public spirit in regard to the publication 


of the German classics, observing that they have 
parently gone upon the principle that the works 
of Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, are too 


excellent in themselves to require any outward 
adornment :— 


“ But,” he adds, “ it is useless to preach to German 
booksellers, when even such a firm as that of Cotta 
does not think it worth while to bind the by no 
Means inexpensive books they publish in such a 
manner as not to fall asunder in the process of 
reading.” 

The reading public of Germany is not, it seems, 
free from blame in the matter :— 


“Tf,” says our authority, “‘the booksellers do no- 
thing to induce the public to buy, it must, on the 
other hand, be acknowledged that the public does 
little or nothing to encourage the enterprise of the 
booksellers. To possess a library, a fine and well- 
chosen library, is still not among the postulates of 
German home comfort. The lending libraries are 
sufficient for German wants in this respect. . . -. No 
doubt, the German has a right to be proud of his 
literature, but pride is not served by consciousness 
alone, and when he adds thereto a ing spirit, and 





looks three times at a kreutzer before laying it out 
upon a book, all this pride is nothing but an idle and 
hollow bubble.” 


Franz Hermann von HERMANNSTHAL, the 
well-known Austrian poet, died on June 24, at 
Vienna. He was born in 1799, and in 1830 had 
already achieved considerable distinction in the 
official career which he had embraced at an early 
age. His first poems then appeared, and a second 
collection was published in 1837. These earliest 
efforts received a friendly welcome in literary 
circles, but produced no effect on the general 

ublic. The same remark applies to his first 

ramatic attempt, The Deadly Feud, which was 
produced in 1831. A second drama, however, 
Ziani and his Bride, pat upon the stage in 1847, 
was thoroughly successful at the Court Theatre in 
Vienna, and the ee of Ziani was for a long while 
the particular hobby of the celebrated actor Liwe. 
Hermannsthal was « lyrical poet of the Platen 
school, and is almost without a rival in Austria in 
regard to the faultless purity of his diction. 


Few young journalists, however clever, attain 
such worldly success as has befallen Hans Forssell, 
the Swedish writer on politics and philosophy, 
who has just, in his thirty-second year, been called 
to take a seat at the Council of State, as Minister 
of Finance. 


Tue principal literary outcome of all the weav- 
ing of crowns, drinking of healths, and making of 
speeches at the students’ meeting at Upsala last 
month, of which the whole Northern press has 
been full for weeks, seems to be two beautiful lyrical 
poems, one sent from Leipzig by Henrik Ibsen as 
a greeting from Norway, the other by Christian 
Richardt as a Danish posy from his dreary parson- 
age on the moors of Store Hedinge. Sweden and 
Finland, or, rather, Upsala, Lund, and Helsingfors, 
were not quite so happy in their poetic gratula- 
tions. 


Tue following Parliamentary papers have lately 
been published :—Correspondence respecting the 
recognition of Prince Alfonso as King of Spain 
(price 1}d.); Papers relating to Shannon Naviga- 
tion-Act (price 1s, 5d.); Further Correspondence 
relating to the exercise of the Prerogative of 
Pardon in New South Wales (price 14d.) ; 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery (price 1d.); Correspon- 
dence connected with the Marriage of the Gaekwar 
of Baroda (price 4d.); Papers connected with the 
Deaths of Bhow Scindia and Govind Naik (price 
3d.) ; Correspondence with respect to proposed 
Reforms in the Administration of Baroda (price 
ls. 2d.) ; Correspondence connected with the 
Deposition of Mulhar Rao (price 7d.) ; Seventh 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records in Ireland (price 7d.); Copy of Corre- 
spondence with the Board of Trade respecting Fog 
Signals (price 8d.); Forty-first Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
for the year 1874 (price 3d.); Fifth Annual 
Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint, 1874 
(price 8d.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE learn from a long article in the Journal des 
Débats of June 23 that at a recent séance of the 
Académie des Sciences in Paris, a letter was read 
and discussed which had been discovered some 
time since in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon, pur- 
porting to prove the discovery of Australia by a 

ortuguese traveller, Godinho de Eredia, in 1601, 
five years before the first authenticated discovery 
by the Dutch. The letter was in Eredia’s own writ- 
ing, and had been facsimiled for circulation by the 
Portuguese government. It was Mr. Major who 
first on the evidence of a MS. map in the British 
Museum made this man and his supposed dis- 
covery known to the world in 1861, and very 
much apparent confirmation there was of its 
reality, but what was still wanting was Eredia’s 


own report of the matter. At length, in 1872, the 





autograph report to Philip III. was discovered in 
the Burgundian Library at Brussels, and, on ex- 
amining it, Mr. Major himself was the first to 
detect and to expose in the pages of the Archaeo- 
logia the hollowness of the pretended discovery. 
It is not to be wondered at, though it is to be 
regretted, that this exposé had not met the eyes of 
the distinguished members of the Academy before 
the discussion, as it would have prevented many 
mistakes, We cannot, however, give the writer 
in the Débats credit for the ignorance which he 
affects of the name and standing of the author 
from whom alone he could derive his information, 
and whose very words he translates. It is well 
known as a literary fact that we are indebted 
for all that we know on this subject to the re- 
searches of Mr. Major, the Honorary Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and Keeper of the 
Department of Maps and Charts in the British 
Museum ; but to our surprise the writer in the 
Débats, suppressing the name of the author to 
whom he owes all his materials, though referring 
to him three or four times, does so only as “a 
member of the Geographical Society, employed 
in the British Museum.” The sentence proves 
that he knew very well of whom he was speaking, 
and points to something more than an intentional 
discourtesy which can only reflect discredit on 
the writer. Had he made himself more fully ac- 
quainted with the writings of an historian of 
whom he purposely speaks thus slightingly, he 
would have learned that Eredia, whose recently 
found letter clenches,. as he fancies, the fact 
of his discovery, was nothing better than a gross 
impostor. 


By private advices from Shanghai just received, 
we learn that Mr. C. F. R. Allen, the unfortunate 
Mr. Margary’s colleague in the interpretorial 
department of the Yiinnan Expedition, reached 
that port on May 5, and that Colonel Browne was 
expected to follow in about a fortnight. On May 
4, Mr. Wade, C.B., Her Majesty's Minister at 
Peking, and Admiral Ryder, the new naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the China station, left — 
hai for Tchang on the Yang-tsze, in the despa 
boat Vigilant, accompanied by H.M.’s corvette 
Modeste. Their object in going there is to have 
an interview with some French missionaries, who 
are said to have heard beforehand of the intention 
of the Chinese to kill Margary. The missionaries 
reported what they had heard to the French 
consul at Hankow some time after Margary had 
left that port on his overland journey to Yiinnan, 
and it was then, of course, too late to attempt to 
communicate with him. 


Tue Grand Trunk Railroad, to connect Mobile 
with the great mineral regions of Alabama, is now 
in a fair way to be completed with the aid of 
British capital. The whole country through 
which it is destined to run abounds in valuable 
timber, in agricultural and mineral wealth. From 
Mobile to the south side of the Bigbee River (a 
portion of the line already completed) it traverses 
a densely wooded country; the forests of yellow 

ine are extensive, averaging over sixty feet in 

eight and from twenty-four to thirty-four feet in 
thickness. The mineral lands of this route begi 
at Marion, Alabama. Near Centreville,-112 miles 
from Jackson, on the Bigbee river, the coal cro 
out, and iron ore is said literally to strew t 
ground. At Elyton the line crosses the Red 
Mountain through a gap, and here is the great 
depository of the famous red hematite and fossil- 
iferous iron ores. The total length of the line, 
when completed from Mobile to Birmingham, 
Alabama, will be 232 miles. 


We have received The Famine in Asia Minor: 
its History. Compiled from the Levant Herald. 
With a Preface by the Editor. (Constantinople. 
London: Street.) It is not often that a country 
is visited with a calamity so terrible as the 
famine which has been devastating Asia Minor 
for the last year and a half; for it is not often 
that a Government can be found with such a 
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enius for administration as seems to be possessed 
y that of Turkey, if we may judge by the 
facts of the famine and the measures taken 
by the Porte—aggravating a scanty harvest by 
heavy, though nominally light, taxation, causing 
another scanty harvest for want of grain to 
sow, when the taxation had taken most of it, 
and the rest was consumed by the starving 
population; virtually interdicting the importa- 
tion of grain by making it impossible for the im- 
gree to get the smallest profit by it, and suf- 
ering the internal communications of the country 
to be in such-a condition that for nearly half the 
year it is impossible to bring aid to many of the 
famished villages. 

The crops of 1873 in Anatolia were a failure. 
The taxes were levied as usual. Little remained to 
sow; that little went to stave off starvation. 
Money to send abroad for food there was 
none; and if there had been, there were no 
means of conveying the food to the villages. The 
winter broke up at last, and the spring found the 
country helpless. The local governors would 
seem to have left the Porte in ignorance of the 
calamity that had fallen upon the nation, for it 
took no steps towards meeting the distress; 
though this might possibly be explained by the all- 
absorbing importance of the loan which was just 
then being negotiated. The harvest of 1874 was 
only a tenth of that of ordinary years, The popu- 
lation was paralysed, and labour came to an end. 
The Government still remained inactive, but the 
individual efforts of Mr. R. L. Thomson and others, 
whose services it is impossible to over-estimate, 
brought European aid to the rescue of the dis- 
tricts afflicted by the famine. Such aid, invalu- 
able as it was, was but a drop in the ocean. No 
sooner was the meagre harvest of 1874 gathered, 
than the tax-gatherers set about their work and 
wrested the food from the mouths of the starving 
people. At last the urgent counsels of Abdurrah- 
man Pasha, the Governor of Angora, who alone 
seems to have been conscious of the great respon- 
sibilities of the Government in the matter, were 
listened to by the Porte, coupled as they were with 
the tender of the governor's resignation if they 
were not attended to; and at the eleventh hour the 
Government began to take measures for the relief 
of the distressed provinces. The measures taken were 
slow, and it is impossible as yet to congratulate the 
Porte on its success in meeting the difficulty. The 
sequel may redound more to the credit of the 
Turkish Government than the past has done; 
though it must in justice be said that, foolish as 
has been the conduct of the Porte in this matter, 
the root of the evil was laid by administrations 
long previous to the present. The relations of the 
Government of Constantinople with the provinces 
have ever been in the highest degree unsatisfactory. 
It is to be hoped that the famine will induce the 
present Government to look into those relations 
and do something towards improving them. 

The statistics contained in the work before us 
are calculated to cast some light on the real state 
of things in Asia Minor. A comparison between 
the state of the country in 1873 and 1875, taken 
from an average of forty-three villages in Angora, 
reveals the facts that (1) the population is now 
little more than half what it was in 1873; (2) 
the pairs of oxen are in number one-fifth of what 
they were in 1873; (3) the sheep one twenty- 
filth. If statistics like these call attention to the 

rovincial administration of the Porte, Mr. 
Whitaker's pamphlet will not have been published 
in vain. 

Tue German Emperor has received, through 
Dr. Nachtigal, an Arabic letter from the Sultan of 
Bornu, in which the African ruler thanks “ the 
most Mighty Lord of Prussia and Supreme Chief 
over Northern Germany” for the costly gifts 
which he had sent him by his messenger and 
servant, Edris Effendi (Dr. Nachtigal). The letter, 
which had been drawn up by the Sultan's chief 
secretary, Mohammed el Gomami, is dated on the 
Thursday of the first “ dul-hagge,” or week, of the 





month of ligrimage of the year of God 1289, 
corresponding to the date of January 20, 1872. 
It bears a large seal, attached to the beginning of 
the document, on which is inscribed a pious in- 
vocation for the prosperous rule of the Lord’s 
servant, Sultan, or rather Sheik, Omar ibn Mo- 
hammed el Amin el Kanemi, who began his reign 
in the year of the Hegira 1253. 


Proressor H. Vocet has returned to Berlin 
after successfully accomplishing his voyage to the 
Nicobar Islands, and it is understood that he has 
brought a large mass of materials with him, from 
which it is hoped that he will draw up a com- 
prehensive report of his interesting expedition. 








SELECTIONS FROM THE HATTON PAPERS. 


Tue following extracts and letters are taken from 
the Letters of Sir Charles Lyttelton to Lord 
Hatton, 1657-1709, which form part of the Hatton 
Papers in the British Museum. 

“ August 16, 1664, 

‘“‘ The affaires at court are I beleeve much as they 
were when you left them. The Ké is in my opinion 
in much better health then ‘he seemed when I first saw 
him. He has had a cough w™ much troubled him 
and for w* I thinke he yet is advised to take Asses 
milk, but he hunts frequently and rides hard chases, 
w shewes him strong and vigorous; but not long 
since it was much feared he was in a consumption. I 
doe not observe he comes at all to y* Chancellors now, 
nor that there are so many clients at his doores 
besides ; yet undoubtedly he still retaines the primier 
ministres place and has the greatest Manage of affaires 
in his hands; & I cannot tell well how it should bee 
otherwise, for they that seeme to rivall him in it are 
in my opinion too much the companions of his pleasure 
to be at leizure to drudge in y* matters of state. The 
K&, Queene, Duke &c. dine though to day w'* the 
Chancellor at Twittnam, & I beleeve will be as 
gloriously treated as the place can admitt, for 
I saw a vast deale of the richest plate that ever I 
saw put up to besent thither for this end.” 


“‘ Landguard, Aug. 21, 1671. 

“Ther has gone 2 yachs to the Duch fleet, neither 
of w" prevaile with um tostrike. The first that went 
was Capt. Crow in the Monmouth, and he is now in 
y° Tower about it. His story is this, that being com- 
manded to fetch my Lady Temple from Holland he 
passd by the Duch fleete upon his returne, when y* 
Admirall saluted him w'* 4 gunns, w he answered 
with 3, then shot another at him, w* made the 
Admirall presently send his Lt aboard him to know 
the reason. Crow told him, but presently shot another 
shot ; whereupon de Ruiter or y° Admirall presently 
came aboard him himself to aske y* reason, w‘ he told 
him was to strike to y* Standard. The Duch Ad. 
replyed he had no such com", nor would he without 
one, & that it must be argued before his masters at 
y° Hague and at Whitehall, & soe persuaded Capt. 
Crow that he had done his duty & to leave him. It 
seemes that Crow had orders not to leave shooting 
till he had shot down his flag, or y* ye Duch had fired 
upon him againe & either done dammage to y* yach 
or some of y* company, and then y* Duch had broke 
y° Articles of peace.” 

 Qber 7, 1671[2] 

“Sir Harry North shot himself with a pistoll & 

left a paper in Latin to justifie himself about it.” 


“ Feb. 22, 1671[2] 

“The Bp. of Bath, Dt Charleton, kept his consecration 
feast at the Cock; for w*® reason none of y* Bps. 
would goe to it.” 

“ March 22, 167}. 

“T doubt not y* Bt has alreadie told you of ye decla- 
ration for liberty of conscience and since another for 
warre upon the United Provinces, & of S* Robert 
Holmes his falling on y* Duch Smirna Fleete con- 
sisting of about 60 merchant men & 6 or 7 men of 
warr. When he began the fight he had but 5 ships 
with him, but the next morning (I thinke) his Br Jack 
Holmes came in with 3 or 4 more. My Lord of 
Ossory in y® Resolution began the fight. Holmes 
his shipp and my Lords were disabled by the shotts 
in theyr masts and rigging very soone and were faine 
to lye by. 

“Sr Robert went into y° Cambridge commanded 
S Fretswill Hollis, and foughtin her. He complaines 








of St Fretswill and Capt. Elliot that they did not doe 
theyr parts, els that they had taken them all; they 
of him that he wanted conduct and used them ill to 
excuse it. Both presse for a councel of warr w™ I 
beleeve will not be granted, but w*t faults were 
will be rather concealed. Another thing they impute 
to Holmes is that when he was in search after y* 
Duch, he made Sprags fleete, w* so soone as he 
knew to be so altered his course and would not speake 
with him, though he were intreated to it by George 
Leg who was in y* Fairfax. The reason they say was 
because he emulated him, & that he must. have fought 
under his flag, & being too confident of successe 
wtout him would not let him share with him in y* 
victory. They took a rich Smirna man & 3 others. 
We lost a pritty many men in this action 
& all the ships were notably torne.” 


“ Landguard Fort, May 16, 1672, 

“The Duch Fleet lye now before us, & both for 
number & quallity look very terribly. I had y* for- 
tune to save by a scout, w* I sent out to spye after 
them, 7 of our Frigots & 3 other greate ships w™ lay 
in y* Gunfleet ; who when he told were coming upon 
them, would hardly beleeve but they were our own 
Fleete, and had scarce time to weigh & begone again 
into y® river before they were in y* Gunfleet too, & y° 
next morning they sent above 40 saile of their best 
ships after them, w** pursued them as far as y* buoy 
of y® Nore, but I thinke did us no hurt. This after- 
noone they are come back again, for wee see them, to 
the rest of their Fleet, w°® I beleeve are about 100 
greate & small. 

“[P.S.] The Duch pursued them however y* next 
morning to Sheerenesse.” 


“ Landguard, June 14, 1672. 

“ My Lord Sandwich’s body was found last Tues- 
day at sea at least 40 miles from y* place of battle, 
floating upon y* water, and was known by y® George 
& starr on him; though when he first came in it was 
easie enough to know him. He had in his pocket 
three ringes, one a white saphire w" his crest & garter, 
& the most glorious blew saphir that ever I saw in 
my life. The other was an antique seale. He had a p* of 
compasses and a compassetoo. So soone as I heered of it 
I went & brought the body hither w lay in a small 
boate as it was toued by y® smack w found him. I 
presently writt to my Lord Arlington of it, & gave 
order to my surgeon Mr. Thatham who is heere wt 
mee to prepare for y* embalming it, w he has done ; 
and since, I had a letter from my Lord Arling- 
ton who commanded mee by order from his Mat!* to 
embalm him & to keepe the body w** all possible 
honour & decency till it be sent far away, & gave the 
man that found it & who went w*' the news himself 
50 peeces ; his Maiesty being resolved to bury him at 
his own charge & expence for his greate & eminent 
services, especially this last at his death, where in hee 
certainly made for some howers as brave & generous 
a defence before the ship was burnt; w*" was not till 
after he had put of two fire ships, by the 3d. His sonne 
allso perished w'* him. He was seene by some that 
escaped one of y* last in y* ship, but it seemes at last 
leapt over board, for his body scemed not to be 
touched wt" the fire or powder, w™ it could not have 
escaped if he had bine in y* ship, or very neere it, I 
should think. It was a strange misfortune that all 
the small vessells & tenders upon his ship were, at 
that time the Duch came upon us, from y* Fleet ; nor 
had he any of his boates but his barge, w** so many 
of the men leapt into as they say she sunk by the 
ship side. He lyes now in my Chappell in his coffin 
wt black bays over it & some black bays & scutcheons 
round the Chappell, w*" is all the ceremony this place 
will afford till further directions. But there is nothing 
stranger to mee then y* in all this time not one of his 
relations nor servants are yet come hither to waite on 
him or enquire. I writt to my Lord his sonne too 
y° same night. 

“Wee talk of nothing but peace with y* Duch, & 
to say truth I beleeve are as fraid of y* French con- 
quering them as they themselves. 

“ When I was last week in y* Fleet with y* Duke 
I heard a fearfull murmure of y* French, that they 
did not behave themselves well in y* battle, & though 
for that they have a faire pretence, because being to 
Leeward they could not come more into y* Fight then 
theyr enemy would let them, yet y* same excuse nor 
indeed any will scarce serve turne for y* next day, 
when -being to windward, & y* y* Duke gave y* 
signall to them to beare in, they would not under- 
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stand it ; for if they had in probabillity the Duch had 
bine lost.” 
“ November 22, 1681. 

“There is one of the finest poems come out of 
Absolon & Achitophel that ever you read, wherein 
there is A greate many Characters of all y* greate 
men of both sides. Pray send for it. "Tis Dreydons 
they say & no doubt upon y* presumption some body 
will fall upon him.” 


“July y® 14th, 1683. London. 

“Yesterday Morn: my L* Essex cut his own 
throate in y* Tower wt a Razor, w* he asked of his 
man that waited on him, having never a penknife to 
give him. He had asked fora penknife every day since 
he came thither. He did itin y* closse stoole roome 
while his man was gone down; but his page was in 
y® roome. He eate his breakefast well & was not 
perceiv’d to’be in any disturbance of mind ; but y*® 
day before he had sent to desire my L4 Clarendon 
might speake w'* him, w* he did, & he made 
prottestations that he knew nothing of any design to 
murder the King, but he sayd nothing to vindicate 
him self from being in other designes upon the 
governm', The King happened to be in y* Tower at 
y® same time this happened, to view y* new Fortifica- 
tions. The news was presently carried to the Old 
Bayly, where was upon theyre trialls my L* Russell, 
Hone, Rowse, & Capt. Blagge, A Seaman, who were 
all found guilty, & who none of them made but very 
weake defences. My Lord had nothing but to call 
some persons to give an account of w*t they knew of 
his life to make him unlikely to bee in such wicked 
designes he stood charged wt. The witnesses ag* 
him were my Lord Howard, Rumsey, & Sheppheard 
a Merchant at whose house there was some of theyre 
consults & who was to be the treasurer to receive & 
pay all mony.” 

[3rd Feb. 1685.) 

“Yesterday as y* King was dressing he was seized 
w' a convulsion fit, and gave a greate Scream & fell 
into his Chaire. Dt King happening to be present 
wt greate judgement & courage, tho’ he be not his 
sworn phizitian, w**out other advise, imediately let 
him blood himself. He had 2 terrible fits, & con- 
tinued very ill all day & till 1 or 2 a clock at night. 
He had severall hot pans applied to his head, wt 
strong spirrits. He had the Antimoniall cup, w had 
no greate effect; but they gave him strong purges & 
glisters w** worked very well, & they cuppd him & 
put on severall blistering plasters of Cantharides. It 
tooke him about 8 a clock & it was eleven before he 
came to himself. He was not dead, for he expressed 
great sense by his groanes all y* time. At 
midnight there was little hopes, but after he 
fell a sleepe, & rested well 3 or 4 howers, & S* Cha. 
Scarboro told mee he thinkes him in a hopefull way 
to doe well. His plasters were taken of this morning 
& the blisters run very well; only one is yet on his 
leg w* is very painfull. He found him self -ill when 
he rose, & those about him perceived it (but he st? 
nothing) by his talking & answering not as he used 
to doe, & he went into his closset in-his gown & stayd 
half an hower alone, & Thom Howard desired Will 
Chiffins to goe to him, but he would not let him come 
in ; and as soone as he came out, the convulsion sized 
him & he fell into his chaire. The phizitians con- 
clude the sore on his heele was y* gowte, & the 
applying plasters to it repelled y* humor to his head. 

“Tuesday, 7 at night. The King’s head is not yet 
opened, that is y* plasters of Cantharides to raise 
blisters not yet taken of. His mouth & tongue & 
throate are very much inflamed wt" y* hot medicines, 
& is y* cause he has bine twice let biocd since noone; 


_ but y* 2d time was because y* Ist was unsuccessfull 


& ‘he bled not above 2 ounces, w** was by Pierce; y° 
2d time by Hobs, & then he bled 9 ounces. The 
phizitians were w* y* Councill this afternoone & told 
them they beleeved his Maiesty in a condition of 
safety. My L* Arlington died A sunday. S* Thomas 
Vernon is dead too of y* Ks* distemper. The ports 
are all stopt, & expresses gone to Scotland & Ireland, 
as to all the Ltenances in England. All is very 
quiet heere w* God grant may continue & y* King 
recover.” 
“June 8, 1688, 

“The Br* have bine before y® K* in Councill, & 
are committed to y* Tower because they would not 
enter into a Recognizance each of 500/ to appeare in 
y* Term, upon pretence it w injure theyr Peereage. 
I heare they were prest much in it & severall 
instances of y* Temporal! Peeres who had done it, as 








y* Duke of Buck, L* Lovelace & others. As they 
past through the courts to y* water side from y* 
Councill (there being a greate crowd both win & 
w*tout doores) the people praid for y™, & y* AB? held 
out his hand and said, be dutyfull to y* Ks, hold fast 
to y* religion, & God blesse you.” 
“ Shereness, Nober 6th, 1688, 

“The Duch passd by w* theyr Fleet through Dover 
roade westward on Friday even, & tis supposed went 
to Portsmouth, of w*" youl heare as soone as we. My 
La sre maps. as soone as he c* get up his Anchors, 
w* I believe was not till Sunday, plyd aiter y™. Yester- 
day was so dead a calm he c* make no way, so is to 
day & so thick a fog w' all he cant stirr. One of 
theyr Fly boates w'* 200 of y* K** subiects & all 
theyr officers fell into one of y* K* Frigots way, 
having lost her Rudder in y* storm, and are all 
prisoners. All the Forces in this country are marchd 
away except that part of Hales Regimt w™ are heere, 
being 200, & 100 more at Land Guard Fort, and those 
are marchd to Kochester. I can’t tell how to advise 
myself, if I sh* presse to be sent far away to march 
after my Regim‘. Loath I am to be out of the ocasion 
where the King, my friends, & my all are at stake; 
but this place is a post of greate concern & in my 
trust, & if any thing sh‘ fall out contrary to expecta- 
tion may be imputedto me. I have really noe vanity, 
but w" doe w*t I think may be most usefull.” 








PARIS LETTER. 
June 24, 1875. 

The news that M. Mignet has published his 
Histoire de la Rivalité de Francois 1* et de Charles 
Quint (Didier), will be welcome to all lovers of 
historical studies. The greater part of it has 
already ap d in separate articles, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes: it has now been revised and 
enriched with notes and copies of the original 
documents. . While attaching great importance to 
literary qualities, M. Mignet, more perhaps than 
all other French historians of the first half of this 
century, distinguishes himself as a severe and im- 
partial critic. Michelet, Thiers, Guizot, Thierry 
even, were all influenced in their historical judg- 
ments by their political and philosophical predi- 
lections. M. Mignet seems to have confined him- 
self‘ strictly to the search for objective truth, 
entirely for its own sake. The serenity, the 
loftiness of his views and the firmness of judg- 
ment, which we admire in all that he writes, dis- 
tinguish him among his rivals, whose works, 
though they exceed his in brilliancy, have less 
solidity. This is likely to be M. Mignet’s last 


‘important work. He is the contemporary and 


was the friend of the late M. de Rémusat; and a 
worthy representative of the brilliant generation 
of 1830. Our young historical school, if we 
except M. Fustel de Coulanges, who belongs to 
the school of Montesquieu and De Tocqueville, 
has no brilliant writers or powerful generalisers 
to boast of. By its patient labours of detail, 
however, and its unpretending and trustworthy 
investigations, it is collecting sterling material 
for the use of the more comprehensive and power- 
ful minds that may come after. Thus new light 
will be thrown on the history of the fourteenth 
century by an important work of M. 8. Luce, 
remarkable alike for the copiousness and accuracy 
of its scholarship. For many years M. S. Luce 
has been engaged on a critical edition of Froissart 
for the Historical Society of France, five volumes 
of which are already published. He has official 
work at the Archives, and has set himself at the 
same ‘time to study the fourteenth century in all 
its different aspects, in the rolls and documents of 
the Archives, as well as in the Chronicles. He 
will shortly begin the publication of a large work 
in several volumes, on France in the time of 
Bertrand Duguesclin. It will be a complete his- 
tory of France from the battle of Poitiers to the 
time of Charles VI., and readers will be surprised 
to see how many mistakes M. Luce has dispelled, 
and how many new facts he has discovered. . The 
Archives, the Ecole des Chartes, and the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes are the centre of our best forces 
at present, but our young authors are far more 





active in the domain of erudition than in that 
of generalisation. Some of them will probably 
write handbooks for the propagation of the 
results of the latest discoveries, like M. Maspero’s 
interesting Histoire Anctenne (Hachette), just 
published, and M. Bergaigne’s Histoire de Inde, 
which is not yet ready. But the majority con- 
fine themselves either to elucidating some one 
particular point or to editing documents. 

Even such a man as M. Gaston Paris, whose 
mind embraces a wide range, and who has the 
power and originality to enable him to write 
comprehensive works, prefers to devote him- 
self to- fathoming and expounding some new 
and imperfectly known side of his science. The 
strength and the fertility of his intellect are shown, 
not in vast creations, but in the many-sided and 
varied character of his activity. He is the 
originator and one of the most energetic promoters 
of the Early French Text Society, a society which 
already numbers 350 subscribers, and he is pre- 

ing for it an edition of the songs of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. He directs and edits 
Romania together with M. Paul Meyer; he directs 
the Revue Critique, lectures at the Collége 
de France and at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and in addition to his numerous 
studies and publications on the Romance lan- 
guages has just undertaken a series of researches 
on the origin of popular tales which promises to 
be productive of novel and interesting results. He 
is seeking t6 trace them back to the ancient East, 
through all the popular literatures and traditions. 
His study on Le Petit Poucet (Franck), whom he 
discovers to be the smallest star of the con- 
stellation of the Great Bear, is an exquisite spe- 
cimen of the style of his work. It combines 
profound learning with the soundest and most in- 
genious ideas, and the literary form in which he 
clothes his subject ischarming. Weare expecting 
a pendant to Le Petit Poucet, in the shape of Le 

émotre sur le Conte de Rhampsinit, which was 
read before the Academy of Inscriptions. M. Paris 
has given us some more general views on the sub- 
ject in a pamphlet entitled Les Contes Orientaux 
dans la Lattératire Frangaise du Moyen-dge 
(Franck). 

Some of this new generation of scholars are 
trying to attack the difficult history of Insti- 
tutions, a history which in France has generally 
been treated from a brilliant and superficial point 
of view. M. Boutaric, who is professor of the 
History of the Institutions of the Middle Ages at 
the Ecole des Chartes, has begun a work 
on Feudalism; M. Tardif, the head of a depart- 
ment at the Archives, a conscientious and modest 
scholar who is a distinguished orientalist as well 
as a consummate mediaevalist, and who, more- 
over, makes Pehlvi his pastime, is going to 
bring out the first volume of an Histoire des In- 
stitutions Mérovingiennes. M. Viollet, another 
archivist, who is well-versed in the Civil and 
Oanon Law of the Middle Ages, is preparing a 
big book on Les Rapports del Eglise et de U Etat 
en France, and has undertaken a work on Les 
Etablissements de St. Louis which will upset all 
the received ideas on the subject. 

The students of the Ecole Normale remained 
for a longer time faithful to the habits of literary 
generalisation, but now they also are beginning 
to take to erudition. M. Lavisse’s book, Za Marche 
de Brandebourg sous la Dynastie Ascanienne, 
which I have already announced, may be lookéd 
upon asa proof, It is a conscientious and solid 
work, based on diligent research, and the author 
has been careful not to overstep by conclusions 
the limits strictly prescribed by the subject. It 
was his “thése de Doctorat.” These university 
essays have been numerous and brilliant of late. 
Among others M. Lallier’s on La Femme chez les 
Athéniens (Thorin) and M. Mamet’s Président de 
Brosses deserve mention, also M. Joret’s on Herder 
(Franck), which earned the unanimous approval of 
the professors of the Sorbonne, who were the 


judges. 
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But all that we have just said must not lead to 
a belief that all traces of the spirit and enthusiasm 
of the beginning of the present century have dis- 
oo Here are M. Schuré’s two volumes on 

e Drame Musical (Sandoz et Fischbacher) to 
prove the reverse. In them the reader will find 
the warmth of heart, the buoyancy, the inspired 
animation of a contemporary and fellow-country- 
man of Schiller, together with the nervous pic- 
turesque style of a Frenchman of the present day. 
I think the book is destined to make a great stir ; 
it is the result of serious study, and bears not 
only the stamp of strong convictions but of a 
very original and powerful comprehension of 
things. The Greek drama, Shakspere, and the 
history of music are analysed and judged with real 
eloquence. As for Wagner, to whom the whole 
second volume is consecrated, if anything can 
make him understood and appreciated, this book 
of M. Schuré’s will. Though he is an Alsacian, 
and as such protested against annexation in a 
vigorous pamphlet, he has had the courage to 
make himself the champion of the great German 
dramaturgist in France, and his courage will be 
rewarded. His work is that of a thinker and 
a writer, and his spirited and fervid style is 
singularly pleasant after the tame commonplaces 
of the present day. 

Though a disciple of Wagner, M. Schuré does 
not share his master’s blind admiration for 
Schopenhauer, the Buddhist philosopher of modern 
Germany, the priest of Nirvana. M. Schuré wants 
a doctrine of life and action. But among those 
who seek new paths for art to tread, there are 
some who are led away by the intoxicating 
charms of this doctrine of a despairing idealism. 
Already Mdme. Ackermann has embodied some 
of Schopenhauer’s most startling ideas in some of 
her Poésies Philosophiques. And here is a volume 
entitled L’Iliusion from the pen of M. Cazalis (Le- 
merre), a young poet who draws his whole inspi- 
ration from this new Buddhism. His poetry is 
very pure in form, and has both power and origi- 
nality (see the piece on Vicvamitra, the old sage, 
who, when just on the point of annihilating the 
oe by a word, sees a woman weeping for her 

ead child and is silent) ; but it produces a languid 
exhausting effect on the mind like a drowsy and 
monotonous perfume. I am inclined to prefer M. 
Bourget, another young poet who is just as de- 
spairing, but more passionate, and there is a move- 
ment and a variety in his Vie pr (Lemerre) 


which make it very seductive and charming. As 
for the despair of M. Silvestre, who has just pub- 
lished his Poésies Completes (Charpentier), it does 


not move me in the very least. It is too evidently 
nothing but a musical and literary despair. His 
verse is fine-sounding and admirable as to form. 
It is unfortunate that the vessels which have the 
best ring are often the most empty. You see that 
neither poetry nor erudition is at a standstill. 
There is a wide gap, certainly,;between the great 

oets of 1830 and these their, successors; but the 

irsty traveller in the desert is thankful for the 
drop of water he finds in the hollow of a leaf. In 
some measure that is what we are now reduced to. 
This scanty foliage and these few drops of water 
are, we hope, an earnest of a future oasis. 

G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GRAVE OF A SCOTCH POET. 
Leith : June 22, 1875. 

A somewhat exaggerated paragraph has been 
going the round of the Scotch newspapers relative 
to the burial-place of Robert Nicoll, the brilliant 
young poet and journalist. Asan humble admirer 
of the genius of Nicoll, permit me to attempt a 
description of the present condition of his last 
resting place. The grave is at the east side of a 
disused graveyard, which is closed in by a high 
wall and locked gate on the one side, and by a 
filthy stream on the other. No intimation is given 
as to where the key of the gate can be obtained. 
The grass growing over the graves is let to a carter 
for the use of his horses, and a sheep may be seen 
tethered to a stake driven in at the head of a 
grave. Not one ofthe graves is marked by flower 
or shrub, and “ the rising mounds where gowans 
grow” only show the spots where many a worthy 
citizen reposes. The monument erected by Nicoll’s 
parents to the memory of their short-lived son 
appears to be in a neglected condition. The stone 
leans against an iron binder in the wall of an old 
sugar refinery, and does not seem over-secure, 
while the modest inscription to the author of 
Poems and Lyrics runs the risk of soon becoming 
obliterated by the “ peeling” of the stone. I am 
aware that this is a mere matter of sentiment, and 
a question of degree. But, as you have already 
drawn attention to the neglect which is shown to 
the “silent dead,” I venture to put in this plea for 
the better preservation of the last resting-place of 
 Scotland’s second Burns.” G. B. FRAsER. 








THE JUDGE WHO COMMITTED PRINCE HENRY. 
Temple: June 28, 1875, 

Mr. Clements Markham must adduce some 
better evidence before your readers will admit 
that Sir John Markham has displaced Sir William 
Gascoyne as the hero of the story of the committal 
of Prince Henry. Two unpublished memoirs of 
the seventeenth century and Baker’s Chronicle 
(not printed before 1641), do not suffice to make 
a case for your correspondent’s ancestor. 

If Prince Henry was committed at all, the 
balance of evidence is as yet in favour of his con- 
demnation by Gascoyne; Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
The Governor, the work of a scholar and a 
courtier, printed about the year 1534 (see Luders’ 
Character of Prince Henry V., p. 79—Mr. O. 
Markham has omitted to refer to this well-known 
essay), is better testimony than has been brought 
forward by the favourers of the rival claim; a 
claim, however, which Mr. Foss (Judges of Eng- 
land, iv. p. 172) dismissed contemptuously. 

The question to be first settled is, Was the 
Prince committed at all? “Now Mr. Luders has 
exhaustively examined, in his essay above men- 
tioned, all the authorities. He shows that “ the 
fable” as he terms it, originated with Sir Thomas 
Elyot; that Caxton, Fabian, and Polydore Virgil 





knew nothing about it. That Henry V. had some 
grudge against Gascoyne seems to be clear from his 
dismissal of him, and a tradition was undoubtedly 
extant that the Prince had been sent to prison by 
a judge (see Memorials of Henry V., Record 
Pubil., p. 11). But looking at the matter after 
Luders’ investigations, in all probability this 
tradition is to be traced and applied not to 
Henry V., but to Edward II. when prince, the 
account of whose disgrace for addressing “ grossa 
et acerba verba” to Walter de Langton, the 
Treasurer, is recorded in the Placite coram Rege, 
34 Edw. I., and is printed in <Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum, pp. 256, 257. ALFRED CUTBILL. 








THE NUMBER OF LANDOWNERS IN BRITAIN. 


June 28, 1875. 

It is commonly affirmed by those who write 
and speak on politics, that the number of land- 
owners in Britain has been falling off since the 
earlier part of the last century. Whether this be 
true or not for the island as a whole is a question 
of by no means easy settlement. It certainly has 
not been so in one of the largest counties in 
England. 

On February 12, 1723, was decided what was 
long known in Lincolnshire as the great election. 

The candidates were Sir Nevile Hickman, of 
Gainsburgh, Baronet, and Robert Viner, of Gautby, 
Esq. ‘ Viner, the Whig, defeated his Tory antago- 
nist Hickman by 178 votes. The whole number 
of freeholders who voted at this election was, 
according to the poll-book issued at the time, 
4,990. 

At the contest which took place between 
Pelham, Chaplin, and Heron, in June, 1818, the 
number of freeholders who polled was 5,598; 
showing an increase during ninety-five years of 
608 owners of real property. It is probable, 
however, that the increase was really considerably 
greater than these figures show ; for in unreformed 
days the poll was taken at Lincoln only, and in 
February the bad roads, short days, and cold 
weather would keep many aged and infirm land- 
owners by their own firesides. 

The great election of 1723 is still remembered 
in Lincolnshire for an amusing incident which 
turned the fate of the day. The poll was going 
triumphantly in favour of Hickman, the Tory 
candidate, when he, wild with excitement after 
dinner at the Angel, insisted on drinking “ The 
Pretender’s” health on his knees. 

Tory, in those days, in Lincolnshire, meant 
merely what Scott called a “ whitewashed Jaco- 
bite ;” but the more sensible of the To uires 
had wisdom enough to see that the wild folly of 
their candidate was highly dangerous. Many who 
had not voted abstained from doing so, and others 
of the weaker sort were so horrified that they 
polled for Viner. Epwarp PEacock. 








“MANY A——” 
3, St. George’s Square, N.W. 

Of the many attempts of grammarians to 
explain this phrase, I have never seep one that 
satisfied me. Looking at the actual use of it in 
times past will at least give us facts for fancies. 
Just as Chaucer said “ many on” (many (a) one), 
the Anglo-Saxon poet said “manig an,” where 
the on, an (one), is apronoun (I take it), standing 
for “man” or any other foregoing noun. The 
Anglo-Saxon poet also said manig rinc, many (a) 
man. This use of the Anglo-Saxon adjective manig 
in the singular, with a singular noun or pronoun, as 
well as in the plural, with a plural noun, is un- 
doubted : see the instances in Koch. 

By the time that we get to Layamon, just after 
1200 A.D., we find that the Anglo-Saxon adjec- 
tive manig, and pronoun an (one), were run 
together, and turned into a compound adjective, 
which could be used either alone or with a noun. 
Thus, Layamon, saying of Nennius, that “he was 
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many a man’s bane, and to many one he did 
shame,” has in i, 822 :-— 
“ he wes moniennes monnes bone : 
& moniazne he dade scome.” 


Though this in the text fifty or sixty years later 
is— 
“he was mani mannes bane : 
and manie he dude same ;” 


yet the modern form of Layamon’s phrase appears 
at least as early as Gower (ab. 1390 a.p.) :— 
“ With many an horne & many a route, 
That maden moche noyse and crie.” 
. (Confessio Amantis, bk. i., in Richardson.) 

I submit then, that in the phrase “many a 
man,” many is historically and actually an adjec- 
tive, and not an adverb (=many times), noun, or 
any other part of speech that grammarians have 
chosen to make it. I need not say that the phrase 
has nothing whatever to do with “Such a man as 
he was ”=a man such as he was (adj. “such- 
as-he-was”); “what a woman she is” =she is a 
what (or most extraordinary) woman, &c. 

FREDERICK J. FURNIVALL. 








The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insts- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dramatic College Féte at the Alex- 
andra Palace. 
3pm, Mr. Irving in Richelieu at the 
Lyceum. 
» Crystal Palace: National Music 
Meetings. 
8 p.m. Auber’s Fra Diavolo at the Gaiety. 


2p.m. Royal Institution: General Month- 
ly Meeting. 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8p.m. Last Philharmonic Concert, Si. 
James's Hall. 


Biblical Archaeology : Mr. H. Fox 
Talbot on “‘A Cuneiform In- 
scription in the British Mu- 
seum relating apparently to the 
Deluge ;” Mr. W. Boscawen on 
“An Early Babylonian Inscrip- 
tion relating to Agu-kak-rimi 


SaTuRDAY, July 8, 


Monpay, July 5, 


TUESDAY, July 6, 8.30 p.m. 


and other Kings.” 

WEDNESDAY, July 7, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace: National Music 
Meetings. 

THurRsDAY, July 8, 83p.m. Herr Otto Peiniger’s Concert’ 
Willis’s Rooms. 


4p.m. Mr.Irving’s Reading at Grosvenor 
House. 
Fray, July 9, 3p.m. Crystal Palace: National Music 
Meetings. 
8p.m. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir (Last 
Concert), St. James’s Hall. 
- Quekett Club, 








SCIENCE. 


Ewolution and the Origin of Life. By H. 
Charlton Bastian, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
&c. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


(First Notice.) 


THE question whether or not living things 
originate out of lifeless matter is one on which 
general readers have for some years past 
taken a lively interest. To those who are 
actually engaged in physiological pursuits, 
on the other hand, the subject is a very un- 
attractive one, so much so that the appear- 
ance of any of the long words which have 
been recently coined to express the opposite 
views of Heterogenists and Panspermists 
at the head of an article, or on the title-page 
of a book, is taken as a quite sufficient rea- 
son for not reading it. Not that naturalists 
suppose that all the knowledge that is need- 
fal on the subject has been already acquired, 
or that the long controversy has been 
brought to a final or satisfactory issue, or 





that the problem involved in it is one in its 
nature insoluble—but that within the narrow 
limits of the present field of enquiry (the 
origin of the so-called ferment organisms) 
the ground has already been turned over so 
often that it seems unlikely that a single 

in more of gold will come out of it, how- 
ever carefully it is sifted. This being the 
case, it is not wonderful that the Abiogenesis 
question, as it has been called since Huxley’s 
eloquent exposition of it in 1870, occupies 
a relatively small space in the enormous 
scientific literature of physiology, although 
I dare say it is not unlikely that many well- 
informed persons whose acquaintance with 
the science is derived from general sources 
of information, imagine that this and 
similar speculations constitute almost all 
that biologists have to think about. 

Why does it interest every one so much ? 
One reason is that a great many people like 
to make experiments; and that the experi- 
ments which relate to spontaneous genera- 
tion are very attractive, partly because they 
require so little apparatus that any one may 
make them in his own library, partly be- 
cause their nature is such that the experi- 
menter, if he sets to work with his mind 
fully made up as to the results to be expected 
(and who has not made up his mind on this 
great question ?), is sure to obtain such 
answers to his enquiries as he most looks for, 
and that is always satisfactory. Nature 
answers such questioners as a fortune-teller 
answers love-sick girls; she replies according 
to their hearts’ desires, and not according to 
their words. - 

Another, and perhaps the chief reason is, 
that the question of the origin of life is 
still supposed by many people to have a 
theglogical bearing. Tosome it appears im- 
portant that the direct interference of divine 
agency should be proved, or at all events not 
disproved, even in the birth of a body weigh- 
ing an infinitesimal part of a grain. Foolish 
as such a motive as this may appear, it is 
not more foolish than the anxiety shown by 
others to become the champions of hetero- 
geny on no better ground than that it begins 
with the same three syllables as heterodox. 
To say and to believe that living protoplasm 
can be manufactured out of ammonic tar- 
trate, is charming to those who like to 
attach themselves to ‘ new views,” as they 
call them. If in the servants’ hall the cry 
of the moment is “ Kenealy and Protest- 
antism,” the bias of popular feeling in the 
drawing-room is not less distinctly towards 
heresy for its own sake; and this bias mani- 
fests itself quite as much in the rejection of 
the experience of the past, as in the rejection 
of its errors and prejudices. At the present 
day the scientific man often finds himself in 
the conservative camp rather than in that of 
the so-called friends of progress. His motto 
should be “Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is true.” 

Dr. Bastian’s work consists of a series of 
essays, of which some have been communi- 
cated to the Royal Society, and may there- 
fore be regarded as addressed to scientific 
readers, while others have been previously 
published in the Contemporary Review. The 
arguments employed by the author, who is 
well known to every reader as the zealous 
and persevering champion of the doctrine 





of Spontaneous Generation, may be arranged 
under two heads. Those of the first category 
are directed to show that spontaneous gene- 
ration is a necessary consequence of the 
acceptance of the doctrine of Evolution ; 
those of the second are exclusively based on 
experiments relating to the destructive in- 
fluence of heat on living matter. The a priori 
argument from the doctrine of evolution is 
developed with great clearness and complete- 
ness in the first two essays, which contain 
the very cream of the author’s thought, the 
final result of his intellectual strivings during 
many years for the promotion of what he 
as the cause of truth. What the 
truth is of which he is the advocate, we 
learn in the first pages of the book. It is 
the truth of the wniformity of nature. As 
expressive of his meaning he adopts the 
following words of Mr. G. H. Lewes :— 
“The link which unites all organisms is the 
uniformity of organic laws acting under 
uniform conditions.” In nature, therefore, 
says Dr. Bastian, uniformity is an all-per- 
vading necessity. All events are the pro- 
ducts of continuously acting causes. All is 
as it has ever been ; for the properties and 
tendencies now manifest in the world of 
things by which we are surrounded, are in 
all respects the same as those which have 
existed in the past. Without this, evolution 
is but an idle dream! But to his great grief 
and disappointment the most distinguished 
evolutionists in this country have not seen 
the truth as he sees it. They have failed in 
the full realisation anc application of their 
own doctrines, and their failure is to be 
attributed to a certain reluctance on their 
part to make a sufficiently unreserved sacri- 
fice and surrender of all early beliefs and 
modes of thought. Strong prepossessions 
or prejudices lurk secretly in their minds, 
the influence of which is seen in the case of 
Mr. Darwin in his adoption of a phraseology 
dwarfed by an appeal to a creative act. In 
the case of Mr. Huxley the same lamentable 
tendency to supernaturalise has led him into 
vacillation and inconsistency. For has he 
not, even in the face of scientific evidence 
concerning the destructive power of heat 
upon living matter, preferred to explain the 
presence of organisms in certain flasks on 
the hypothesis of a (supernatural) preserva- 
tion of germs, instead of “trusting to the 
known uniformity of natural phenomena’”’ P 
To understand the grounds of this impeach- 
ment, the reader must bear in mind that to 
Professor Bastian all life which subsists 
above 140° Fahr. is ipso facto supernatural. 
The second argument, that which relates 
to the destructive influence of heat, is 
founded mainly on the results of experi- 
mental researches communicated to the 
Royal Society during the last two years. It 
may be stated as follows: All living matter 
is deprived of life when exposed to water of 
which the temperature exceeds 140° Fahr. 
If, therefore, life appears in any aqueous 
liquid which has been exposed to such a 
temperature, under conditions which pre- 
clude the possibility of the introduction of 
living matter from outside during or after 
exposure to heat, then such life must have 
originated spontaneously. The argument is 
clearly an unanswerable one, provided that 
the fundamental proposition is accepted, but 
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all depends upon the value of the experi- 
mental evidence by which this is supported. 
Accordingly we find our author in the con- 
cluding essays of the series bringing all his 
ingenuity to bear on this one point—the 
death-point of protoplasm. He summons 
one witness after another to prove that every 
sort of living material dies at or about 140°, 
and sums up the evidence on the subject as 
follows :— 


“So far as can be ascertained by really scientific 
methods, free from all obvious possibilities of mis- 
representation, these (from 104° to 140° Fahr.) 
are the temperatures which undoubtedly kill the 
different varieties of that common life-stuff known 
as protoplasm—the ‘ physical basis of ‘life,’ as it 
has been termed by Professor Huxley.” 

Can we regard this question as really 
settled ? We think we shall most effectually 
aid the reader in forming an opinion for 
himself if, instead of further examining 
Dr. Bastian’s reasons for regarding the per- 
sistence of bacterial life in liquids of which 
the temperature exceeds 140° Fahr. as im- 
possible or supernatural, we occupy the 
remainder of the space at our disposal in 
giving a short account of certain important 
researches relating to this very question 
which have been recently made in Ger- 
many. 

It may be recollected by some readers that 
alittle more than two years ago Dr. Bastian 
gave an account of a new form of experiment 
on spontaneous generation which from its 
importance deservedly attracted a good deal 
of attention. The experiment is as follows : 
—A decoction of turnip of a certain specific 
gravity, to which a little pounded cheese has 
been added, having been neutralised with 
carbonate of soda and strained, a dozen 
flasks are charged half full of the liquid. 
The necks of the flasks are then “ drawn 
out,” so that their cavities communicate 
with the atmosphere by a nearly capillary 
orifice only. Each flask is now subjected 
to ebullition for ten minutes, at the end of 
which period the orifices are sealed her- 
metically at the very moment that the 
ebullition ceases, The way in which this is 
effected cannot be here described ; it is such 
that the possibility of contamination of the 
liquid is absolutely precluded. The flasks 
are then placed in a warm chamber, in which 
they are subjected to the temperature which 
is known to be most favourable to the de- 
velopment of the ferment organisms, i.e., at 
89°°6 Fahr. The result is that in the 
greater number the liquids become cloudy 
from the development of bacteria in less 
than three days. According to Professor 
Bastian, they owe their origin to spontaneous 
generation ; and if it is true that all life ceases 
at 140°, it is clear that it must be so. 

As has been said, the experiment attracted 
a good deal of attention both in this country 
and in Germany. Here in England it is 
proper to state that the experimental results 
themselves were at first discredited ; for it 
had been wrongly concluded from previous 
researches that the intrinsic development of 
ferment organisms never occurred in liquids 
which had been boiled, i.e., that when a 
quasi-spontaneous generation was observed 
under those circumstances, it was to be at- 
tributed to accidental contamination. Not- 
withstanding these doubts, Dr. Bastian’s 





statements were attested by those who either 
witnessed or repeated the experiments; but 
it was soon found that if the conditions were 
altered the phenomena observed underwent 
modifications which very materially affected 
their bearing on the question at issue. So 
long as the temperature to which the flasks 
were exposed did not exceed 212° Fahr., 
and the time of exposure did not exceed ten 
minutes, it was found that in the majority 
of cases a quasi-spontaneous generation took 
place; but if either the temperature or the 
time was increased, the experiment failed 
entirely. J. Burpon SANDERSON. 








Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, 
with Introduction and Notes. By John 
Wordsworth, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1875.) 


Mr. WorpswortH commences his preface by 
telling us that the aim of his book has been 
“to render the study of Early Latin more 
methodieal and comprehensive, and to put 
the younger generation of scholars in pos- 
session of materials for the purpose which 
they will not elsewhere find in combination.” 
All careful students of this handsome volume 
of 700 pages will surely acknowledge that 
he has well accomplished the aim he had in 
view. It is no empty compliment to say 
that this important work supplies materials 
for a thorough study of old Latin which 
have not been brought together in any Eng- 
lish, or any single foreign publication. 

During the early years of the present cen- 
tury the knowledge of Latin throughout 
Europe was perhaps at as low an ebb as it 
has ever reached since the revival of learning 
in the fifteenth century. Greek was then 
engaging the whole energies of the best 
scholars in England and Germany; and 
naturally for the time its sister was thrown 
into the shade. But for the last forty years 
or soa great reaction has been going on in 
the last-named country, and the study of 
Latin, which on the whole had been retro- 
grading since the sixteenth century, has 
been pursued there with extraordinary vigour 
and success. 

By this reaction the older literature, 
which Mr. Wordsworth illustrates in this 
book, has been most largely benefited, 
through the labours of Ritschl and Momm- 
sen and their numerous followers ; and it is 
probable that the next generation will wit- 
ness at least as great an advance as has 
been achieved during that which has now 
expired; so that the author will have 
ample opportunities of enriching and im- 
proving each succeeding edition of his book. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s work is, as we have 
said, unquestionably the most comprehen- 
sive of its kind. We have copious extracts, 
fully explained and illustrated, of the whole 
of the early literature, with the exception 
of Plautus and Terence. Opinions will differ 
as to whether he has given us too much or 
too little. Some might wish for a little more 
verse, and somewhat less of Varro’s prose, 
for instance, and of the old laws. But then 
he has illustrated these in so many ways, 
that others may look upon his clear and in- 
telligent comments on them as among the 
most valuable portions of his book, even if 
they throw less light on the old language 





and grammar. We will, therefore, decline 
to offer an opinion of our own. 

His very copious grammatical introduc. 
tion will assuredly be valued by all stu- 
dents ; though, of course, many parts of the 
subject are yet in a very unsettled condition, 
and we will not conceal our belief that he 
has given too great weight to the theories, 
often crude and ill supported, of Corssen’s 
huge undigested Encyclopaedia. 

Nearly all that he says on the head of 
pronunciation strikes us as judicious and 
moderate. He is very careful too in the 
matter of orthography ; and the only decided 
barbarisms in spelling that have met our 
eye in the course of a careful and conscien- 
tious perusal are caetera, nae and nequic- 
quam ; though his English conservatism dis- 
plays itself in a hankering after the unhappy 
and exploded quwm. We have, to be sure, on 
the other hand Vergil, though we do not find 
that he gives us Horate; and yet Horatius is 
at least as well attested as Vergilius. 

One of the most important branches of 
study in connexion with the older literature 
is that of metre and prosody ; and it is here 
that we think Mr. Wordsworth less success- 
ful than in any other portion of his subject, 
misled apparently by the baneful influence 
of Corssen, who seems to have an ear im- 
pervious to quantity or rhythm. We will 
illustrate what we mean, first with respect 
to quantity and next in regard to metre. 

We are told in p. 56 on the authority of 
this scholar, that “ we find vir’, domd, bond, 
mald, pretty frequently in Plautus ;” and in 
p- 579 we read “in these lines we’ notice 
mani, a shortening perhaps elsewhere un- 
exampled.” Nay, in the note on Ennius’ 
Annals, v. 114, it is said “ di can hardly be 
right, though not impossible.” Dizi is at 
least as impossible in Ennius, or in Plautus 
or Terence, as in Virgil or Ovid; and in 
the case of vireo, bono, malo, manu, and 
hundreds of such iambic words, whether 
long by nature, or by position, or by nature 
and position at once, bonis, student, amant, 
&e., &e., it ought not to be said with 
Corssen that in the old scenic poets the final 
syllable was ever actually short; but rather 
that under certain metrical conditions such 
syllable could take the place of a short 
syllable. These conditions were fulfilled when 
the iambus composed the whole thesis or the 
whole arsis of the foot. In the former case 
the metrical ictus fell on the other part of 
the foot, as in the “manu géssit gloridse ” 
of Naevius on which Mr. Wordsworth 
grounds his remark: in the latter case the 
ictus falls on the first syllable of the iambus 
in question, as in Terence’s “ Ex graécis 
bénis Latinas fecit non bonas.” In such 
cases, then, the final syllable of the iambus 
was evidently slurred over in pronunciation, 
but was not an actual short syllable. But 
take now the two following lines, 63 and 70 
of Plautus’ Persa :— 

“ Nequé quadruplari me volo: neque enim decet. 

Ubi quadruplator quoipiam iniexit manum.” 
Here, of course, the first foot is a tribrach, 
and the metrical ictus falls on the second 
syllable of the pyrrhic; and it would be 
utterly impossible to put manu or bonis in 
the place of neque and ubi; nor is ‘‘ Non 
enim rumores” more possible in an hexa- 
meter of Ennius than in one of Virgil. The 
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more one reflects on this principle, which 
cannot be enlarged on here, the more its im- 

ce in the old scenic poetry will stand 
out. Just the same principle applies to 
other apparent abnormities. Mr. Words- 
worth quotes in page 19 a senarius from 
Terence “‘ where the in in invidia is short,” 
to show that v had “sometimes a lighter 
sound than our w.’’ But in the line in 
question, 

“Sine invidia laudem invenias et amicos pares,” 
the first foot is a proceleusmatic, and the 
first syllable of inwidia coming immediately 
before the syllable with the ictus, is slurred 
over just as in the case of the iambi above 
mentioned. Mr. Wordsworth seems to mis- 
scan the verse so as to put the ictus on the 
tnv-, which would be a grave metrical sole- 
cism. In hundreds of words Plautus and 
Terence similarly neglect position, when the 
metrical ictus is on the syllable immediately 
preceding or following that in which the 
position is neglected, whatever the conso- 
nants may be. 

In his extracts from Lucilius Mr. Words- 
worth no less than three times, and always 
from conjecture, forces on this poet the false 
quantity hic. Hoc (nom. and accus.) was 
to Lucilius as long as hoc (abl.), or his or hos 
or hinc or haec; and so it was to Plautus 
and Terence as well. It is exceedingly com- 
mon for these latter poets to treat all such 
monosyllables, when preceded by a short 
monosyllable, or bya pyrrhic with the last 
syllable elided, exactly like the final syllables 
of iambi. Thus we-find near the beginning 
of the Andria two consecutive lines com- 
mencing thus, “‘ Et id gratum,” “Sed hoc 
mihi molestumst;” where id and hoc are 
slurred over just in the same way as the 
manu and bonis already spoken of, and as the 
first syllable of invidia. 

The ninth of Mr. Wordsworth’s extracts 
from Lucilius not only contains two false 
quantities, but so far as I can see is without 
sense and syntax. As Mueller’s recension 
departs widely from the manuscripts, I offer 
the following, which is very near the best 
attested reading, and seems to give a good 
sense :— 

“dr non multum habet hoe cacosyntheton? atque 

canina 

si ut lingua dico ‘ nihil ad me hoc nomen,’ r illi est,” 
, We have given r for the h of the best MS., 
and illi we take to be the adverb: “has not 
this ar much harshness in its composition ? 
and if I pronounce as with a dog’s tongue 
‘nihil ad me hoc nomen’ (‘I care nothing 
for this word’), why we have 7 there;” 
i.e. I pronounce ad as ar. While on the 
subject of emendation, we would say that 
Mr. Wordsworth ought not, in Ennius’s 
Annals 241, to have adopted the correction 
of comiter for comitum, which leaves an 
utterly ungrammatical sentence; nor are 
the emendations copiam and congeriem, either 
of them, satisfactory. I would read :— 

‘* Haece locutus vocat quocum bene saepe libenter 

mensam sermonesque suos rerumque suarum 

comis itum impartit :” , 
ttwm = cursum, and is found in Cicero and 
Lucretius and others. 

Corssen’s: baneful influence in regard to 
metre and prosody we feel throughout this 
volume: (p. 104) gitid leo cannot end an 
iambic in Phaedrus ; for the a must be short ; 














and if it could be long, an iambus in the fifth 
foot, when contained in a word forming an 
iambus or a cretic, is impossible: quoniam 
should be read. Equally a (p. 
297) is timos pavos at the end of an iambic 
of Naevius; or (p. 299) Evim suus patér, 
forming three feet at the beginning of a 
verse. In truth they form exactly two feet, 
and the line is incomplete at the end. 
Again (p. 297), “ Ubi bipedes volucres lino 
linquant lumina ” is an excellent verse, with 
a proceleusmatic at the beginning. 

Quite impossible (p. 289, foll.) are the 
quantities sipra, patris, Cyclops, licrima, in 
the Saturnians of Livius; and many of 
Naevius’s are wrongly arranged: in the old 
poetry the first syllables of supra, patris, are 
as short asin super, pater. Mr. Wordsworth, 
however, has done good service in explain- 
ing and scanning the old Saturnians, the 
“Scipionum elogia,” &c. But (p. 160) we 
would scan “ Dedet témpestatebus aidem— 
méretod” [dlim vétam, or décrétam, or the 
like]; and would propose “Quibus sei in 
longa licuiset—atiér tibe vita,” transposing 
“tibe utier.” Then surely the right scan- 
sion is, “Quei apicem insigném didlis— 
flaminis gesistei.” Again (p. 162), Lach- 
mann and Mommsen’s pentameter “ Pro- 
genie mi genui, facta patris petiei,’’ seems 
utterly unmetrical: we would divide “ Pro- 
geniem i genui;” 7 = ei, 7.e. generi: his 
first duty to his race was to continue it by 
begetting children. ° 

While on the subject of these old metrical 
inscriptions we would say that in the well- 
known titulus Mummianus the pro usura of 
the original, retained by Mr. Wordsworth, 
violates both sense and metre; and the cor- 
rections of Ritschl and Mommsen are much 
too violent ; we would read, with the simplest 
possible change :-— 

“De decuma, Victor, tibei Lucius Mummius donum 
moribus antiqueis provisura hoc dare sese, 
visum animo suo perfecit.” 

“In the matter of the tithe, which was to pro- 
vide for his giving you this offering, L. Mummius 
has carried out what he had purposed in mind.” 


Of the curious “e nos Lases iuvate’’ in 
the old Salian chant Mr. Wordsworth says 
(p. 392), ‘on the whole it may be best to 
explain it as the interjectional e which com- 
bines elsewhere only with vocatives, such as 
Ecustor Edepol.” But here too it is the 
same, “ Elases,” the nos being inserted, as 
pronouns so often are, between prepositions 
and their nouns. In the old Sc. de Bacana- 
libus, “ necesus ” is not a nomin. masculine 
or neuter, but the genitive of necesse : necesus 
=necessus=necessis, which is used by Lucre- 
tius. We are told in p. 471, that it is not 
good Latin to make “ quei permissus est” 
mean ‘“ who has received permission.” But 
this seems clearly its meaning here; and 
such constructions, so common in Greek, are 
not rare in homely Latin such as the lan- 
guage of these laws; or in the poets and 
Tacitus. Not to mention the creder and 
creditus of Ovid and Virgil and the like, 
Caecina among others and the Auctor ad 
Herennium have “ persuasus est,” the latter 
says “ supersedenda causa,”’ Metellus Numi- 
dicus ‘‘illi interdicti,” the writer of the 
Spanish war “ est litata.”’ 

It would be impossible, and indeed unfair 
to the author, to attempt by extract or 
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abridgment to give any notion of the 
amoant of valuable illustration and com- 
ment on every part of his subject which is 
to be found im this large volume, far the 
most complete of its kind in existence. 
The careful reader will learn how sys- 
tematically the language developed and 
enriched itself both in prose and verse; 
he will feel that the speech of the Latin 
rustic was nearer the style of Plautus or a 
familiar letter of Cicero, than the latter was 
to that of his own Verrines; that the 
Romans borrowed indeed their metres, but 
not more so than the English have done ; 
and adapted them as thoroughly to the 
genius of their own tongue; and that the 
verse and language of Terence are as perfect 
as those of Virgil. He will regard with 
wonder the singular theory one sometimes 
comes across, that genuine Latin disappeared 
under ground about the time of Naevius, 
and came into the borders of light again 
somewhere about a.p. 400. As well assert 
that old English dipped beneath the sea soon 
after the Conquest, and reappeared among 
the negroes of Jamaica in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Wordsworth knows far too 
much to lend any countenance to such non- 
sense ; and yet there are one or two remarks 
in his book which we could wish were not 
there. In speaking of such double forms as 
fervére fervére (p. 129), he says: “a com- 
parison with Italian would lead to the in- 
ference that the number was still greater, 
e.g. ridére beside Lat. ridére.”’ But what 
has Italian to do with such forms as fervére, 
which were obsolete in Quintilian’s days ? 
When the old world and the old language 
were falling to pieces, the barbarians, hearing 
the accent placed on the antepenultimate of 
most infinitives in ere, chose in nine cases out 
of ten to inflect the second conjugation in the 
same way ; just as on a similar false analogy 
they said sapére and cadére after vedére and 
the like. Again (p. 398), in speaking of 
the Lucius of the Scipio epitaphs, he says 
“the same quantity is preserved in the 
Italian Lucia.” But no quantity whatever 
is preserved in the Italian Lucia, which has 
no direct connexion with the Latin. It simply 
preserves the accent of the Greek Saint 
Aovxia, just as that accent is retained in 
idea, Sophia, and in filosofia, filologia, and a 
hundred other words of which the penulti- 
mates were as short as they could be both in 
Greek and Latin. H. A. J. Munro. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Climate of Northern Siberia.—In the part of the 
Austrian Journal for Meteorology for June 1, an 
interesting paper by Képpen is reprinted from 
Réttger’s Russian Review, on the climate of the 
Lower Yenissei. The material is provided by two 
years’ observations at Turuschansk in 66° N., and 
one year at Tolstyi Nos in 70° N., results from 
which have appeared in Russian periodicals. The 
records are for such brief periods that it is hardly 
worth while quoting them, but a very interesting 
description of the general character of the climate 
is given by Tretjakow, to whom the first-named 
series of observations is due. ; : 

The winter lasts eight months: in the middle 
of May the geese begin to come, and at the end 
of the month the river is open. In the middle of 
June the air is filled with birds of » whose 
flight produces a constant rustling noise. The 
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gardens are planted, though the thaw has not 
penetrated to a depth greater than a foot or 
eighteen inches. In 1859 nine pounds of barley 
were sown June 17. The corn came up June 30, 
was in ear July 29, and in flower August 15. The 
crop was cut on September 6, unripe, owing to 
frost setting in, but yielded sixty pounds of grain. 

In the end of July the heat is very oppressive, 
with quantities of gnats ; the sky is generally clear. 
In the end of August cloudy days begin; with 
southerly winds, and in September the frosts com- 
mence. Early in October the river closes again. 

The great feature of the climate is the “ purga,” 
which is not a mere snow-drift, nor even a “ buran,” 
which latter is wear 4 disregarded by the inhabit- 
ants. The purga is described as a chaos of hard, 
driving snow dust, closing the eyes, stopping the 
breath, and forcing its way through your dress, 
while the force of the wind is such as to overturn 
man and reindeer, and the traveller must stop and 
sit on his sledge with his head to wind till the 
storm is over. They seldom last less than twenty- 
four hours, and often hold for three, six, or even 
twelve days with occasional intermissions, They 
occur in autumn and spring, not in winter, when 
the weather is for the most part calm, though 
Turuschansk does not share in the quiet climate of 
Yakutsk, the Siberian pole of cold. 

In latitude 71°, at the mouth of the Yenissei, 
the summer, which is short enough in 66°, is a 
month shorter, but the phenomena resemble those 
above described. However, even on July 19, 
1857, a purga set in and lasted for three days, so 
that there are gradations of misery even in the 
climate of Siberia. 


Climate of the Upper Nile-—In the number of 
the Austrian Journal for June 16, Dr. Hann has 
given some notes on the various observations 
which exist for Gondokoro and Khartoum, taken 
pred by Marno, Dovyak, Russegger, Peney, 

ady Baker, and Lieutenant J. A. Baker, R.N. 
The most important point which comes out is 
that in June and July the mean pressure scarcely 
varies over the eleven degrees of latitude between 
the two towns above named, so that it is very 
difficult to determine the difference of level be- 
tween them by means of barometrical readings. 
Khartoum has, however, been connected with the 
sea by a direct line of levelling, whence we find 
the height of the barometer cistern at that station 
to be 388 métres, or 1,272 feet, and the baro- 
metrical results from all the observers accord very 
well with each other, so that at least one step has 
been reasonably gained towards the determination 
of levels and conditions of atmospherical pressure 
in the interior of Africa. 

As for Gondokoro the observations are by Dov- 
yak, a missionary, in 1853, Lady Baker (tempera- 
ture twice daily, and days rain only), and, 
besides, a series of hypsometrical determinations 
by Lieutenant Baker, which have been discussed 
by Mr. R. Strachan, F.M.S., and are printed in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xliv. p. 66. The observations are very care- 
fully made, and confirm Dovyak’s thoroughly. The 
latter, therefore, are of great value, as being the 
only series embracing an entire year (January 7, 
1853-January 20, 1854) from the equatorial region 
of a continent. 

They are given in the Sitzwngsberichte of the 
Vienna Academy for 1858, and in the Jahrbuch of 
the K.K. Centralanstalt, vol. vi. 1854. Dr. 


Hann’s paper concludes with some tabular results 
for both stations. 


Correction of Temperature Means for Short 
Periods.—The same number of the Austrian 
Journal contains a paper by Herr Hellmann on the 
reference of temperature means for short period 
to those of longer continuance at neighbouring 
stations, a practice necessary in the case of many 
returns from foreign countries. He shows that for 
stations in the plain country such a comparison 
may well be carried out, but that the results are 
quite untrustworthy if we compare coast with 





inland stations, or positions at very different levels 
with each other. 


Hygrometrical Calculations.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Meteorological Society Mr. Scott ex- 
hibited Mr. N. M. Lowe's graphic hygrometer, 
which was brought before the Paris Academy on 
March 1, by M. Tresca, under the name of “ Hy- 
grodeik,” which appellation has been fortunately 
discarded by its inventors. The apparatus con- 
sists simply of a lithographed form of which the 
ordinates are the d of temperature and the 
abscissae the degrees of humidity, while the 
amounts of aqueous vapour in a cubic foot of air 
are laid off on diagonal lines, or, rather, curves, 
for the form is not laid off according to rectangular 
co-ordinates, as the horizontal axis is an arc of a 
circle. On this form an index,moved by a milled- 
head screw at the bottom, gives at once the degree 
of humidity, the amount of water in a cubic foot 
of air, the tension of aqueous vapour, and the dew- 
point, for any reading of the wet-bulb thermometer ; 
the corresponding reading of the dry-bulb being 
given by moving the milled-head screw, index arm 
and all, in a vertical slot at the back, so that any 
reasonable relation of the wet-bulb to the dry can 
be reproduced. The instrument was at first in- 
tended for domestic use in the United States, Mr. 
Lowe being from Boston, but is available for em- 
ployment in the place of hygrometrical tables in 
scientific calculations. 


Theory of Cyclones.—In the Comptes Rendus of 
May 17 and 24, MM. de Tastes and Faye 
tively have contributed notes in defence of the 
theory of the latter gentleman, and in opposition 
to the views of MM. Peslin and Cousté. The 
present communications do not contain much in 
the way of novelty, but it seems likely that it will 
be long ere we hear the last of the present contro- 
versy, as we understand that M. Bridet in Réunion 
has been instructed by the French Government to 
—_ a new edition of his work, and that Mr. 

eldrum’s “ Notes on the Form of Cyclones” has 
been sent to him by, the same authority for con- 
sideration, and, if possible, refutation. Out of the 
difference in views hetween Messrs. Bridet and 
Meldrum has arisen the whole discussion whose 
progress we have from time to time endeavoured 
to trace. 





GEOLOGY. 


Dr. T. Wrient, of Cheltenham, the well-known 
authority on fossil Echinodermata, will ide in 
the Geological section of the British Association 
at the Bristol meeting. 


Dr. Hector, the Director of the Geological 
Survey of New Zealand, has just arrived in this 
country, and will remain here, we understand, 
until next February. 


Dr. O. Fetstmantet, of Breslau, has been ap- 
pointed palaeontologist to the Geological Survey 
of India, in succession to the late Dr. Stoliczka. 
Students of fossil botany are well acquainted with 
Dr. Feistmantel’s researches on the flora of the 
coal-measures of Bohemia. 


WE regret to hear of the recent death of Sir 
William E. Logan, LL.D., F.R.S., for many years 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. His 
early geological studies were directed to the in- 
vestigation of the South Wales coal-field, and it 
was he who first pointed out the important fact 
that each seam of coal rests on an “ underclay” 
which commonly contains Stigmaria, or the roots 
of coal-measure plants. In 1842 he commenced 
the geological survey of Canada, and continued 
to direct this +? work for nearly thirty 
years. During this time Sir William Logan 
and his staff worked out the structure of a 
large pt of the Dominion, produced a fine geo- 
logical map, and issued a series of reports rich in 
original matter. To establish the Laurentian or 
pre-Cambrian system, and trace its development 
in Canada, was itself no mean contribution to 
stratigraphical geology. But it was the attention 





which Sir William bestowed on the economic 
geology of the country, and his zeal in forming 
collections illustrative of its mineral resources, 
that secured him his 1 ularity in Canada, 
Among geologists on both sides of the Atlantic 
he had won the highest respect by his modest and 
kindly disposition, his strict official integrity, and 
the ability with which he conducted his responsi- 
ble work. Sir William died in Pembrokeshire on 
the 22nd ult., at the age of seventy-seven. 


Tue recent death of Professor G. P. Deshayes, 
of Paris, should not be allowed to pass unnoticed 
by geologists. Essentially a conchologist, he 
brought his exact knowledge of the mollusca to 
bear on questions of great geological impo: 
and was one of the highest authorities on the 
molluscan fauna of the Tertiary formations, His 
services to geology were recognised on two occa- 
sions by the Geological Society of London. M. 
Deshayes assisted Sir Charles Lyell in his classifi- 
cation of our Tertiaries, but he is best known by 
his studies of the mollusca of the Paris basin, 
described in his fine work, Description des Coquilles 
fossiles des Environs de Paris. The professor was 
seventy-nine years of age when he died, on the 
9th ult. 

Tue fifth Annual Report of the Geological 
Survey of Indiana, under Professor E. T. Cox, 
has recently been issued. It contains a great 
body of local details of much value, including de- 
scriptions of the occurrence of coal, ironstone, and 
other minerals of economic importance. Pro- 
fessor Collett, while prosecuting the survey of 
Warren County, discovered, in shales near the 
base of the coal-measures, some footprints of an 
amphibian which has been called ettosaurus 
Indianaensis. Each foot had five toes, but this is 
all we know of the structure of the creature. Pro- 
fessor Cox’s volume inclides a Report on the 
Vienna Exhibition, and an article on the manu- 
facture of Spiegeleisen, by Mr. Hartmann. The 
great iron-producing resources of the State are 
sufficient apology for the incorporation of metal- 
lurgical papers in a geological report. 

A Report on the Vertebrate Palaeontology of 
Colorado, by Professor Cope, contains a descrip- 
tion of a large number of fossils collected in 1878 
from the Cretaceous, Eocene, Miocene, and Plio- 
cene formations. As many as 149 species were 
obtained, and of this number no fewer than ninety- 
four were new to science. Most of these speci 
have been described in Oope’s Palaeontological 
Bulletins and in Hayden’s Bulletins of the Survey 
of the Territories. The present Report includes 
an essay on the mutual relations of the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations of the West. 


In 1873 Dr. R. von Drasche visited the west 
coast of Spitzbergen, and collected numerous 
fossils from Bel Sound, Cape Staratschin, and 


Nordfjord. These fossils were presented to the. 
Imperial Mineral Cabinet at Vienna, where they 


have been studied by Dr. Toula, who had pre- 
viously examined the collections of Payer and 
Hofer. The results of Dr. Toula’s studies are 
given in the last number of Leonhard and Geinitz’s 
Neues Jahrbuch. The greater number of these 
fossils are of mixed Oarboniferous and Permian 
types. A tabular review of all the Spitzbergen 
fossils determined by Toula shows that out of 
sixty-four species, thirty-eight may certainly be 
referred to Carboniferous, and seventeen to Per- 
mian forms. This mixture of t leads to the 
conclusion that the Spitzbergen should be 
regarded as Permo-Carboniferous, or as marking 
a transition from true Carboniferous to true Per- 
mian formations—a transition which has been 
observed in America by Geinitz and Meek, and in 
the Alps by Guido Stache. Dr. Drasche describes 
a new genus of bryozoans as Ramipora, repre- 
sented by a single species R. Hochstetterei. He 
also describes and figures eleven other new species 
and several varieties. 


A LITTLE work has recently been issued under 
the title of Rudiments of Geology, by Samuel 
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pens Ree F.G.8S. (Stanford). Mr. Sharp is 
well known among geologists as a zealous collector 
of Northamptonshire fossils, and as a writer on 
local geology and antiquities. His work is divided 
into two parts, of which the first is introductory, 
and was prepared for use in home-teaching, 
while the second part gives an outline of strati- 

phical and palaeontological geology. Although 
the plan of the work is not ambitious, the writer 
has found room to notice some of the latest disco- 
yeries, such as Marsh’s Ichthyornis from the Creta- 
ceous deposits of Kansas, and Owen’s Odontopteryx 
from the London clay of Sheppey. 


We have received a copy of an essay entitled 
“The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man reconsidered,” by Thomas Karr Callard, 
F.G.S. The writer objects equally to the geological 
and archaeological evidence of the antiquity of 
our species. But he can hardly expect nowadays 
to find many followers when he states, with refer- 
ence to palaeolithic implements in general, that, 
“after a very careful examination of some hun- 
dreds of specimens, the conclusion which we reach 
is, that man never touched them until they came 
into the possession of the geologist or the modern 
workman by whom they were exhumed” ! 





ZOOLOGY. 


Forthcoming Works.—We are glad to learn that 
the selection of the late Mr. Blyth’s papers, on 
which Mr. A. Grote has been for some time en- 
geeed, is approaching completion, and that it will 

accompanied by a biographical sketch and 
rtrait of the distinguished Indian zoologist. 

. Blyth’s numerous memoirs have hitherto 
remained scattered and difficult of access; and it 
is to be _ that this collection will be suffi- 
ciently perfect to form at least a résumé of the 
results of his long and invaluable labours. Sir 
Victor Brooke, Bart., has long been at work on a 
monograph of the hollow-horned ruminants, and 
the first part, including the whole of the antelope 
family, will probably appear in the course of next 
winter. Dr. G. E. Dobson will shortly publish a 
volume on the Asiatic bats, a subject which he 
has made his special study. Messrs, Cassells have 
cgrepention @ new popular work on Zoology, 
and we understand that they have secured the 
assistance of such excellent authorities in the 
various departments that the whole ought to form 
a valable addition to a class of work in which the 
English language is still somewhat poor. - 


American Tertiary Mammals.—The recent in- 
vestigations of the American palaeontologists 
among the fossils of the tertiary deposits of the 
Western Territories have an interest more ex- 
clusively zoological than geological. Thus the 
Eocene group variously named U/ntatheridae, 
Dinoceridae, or Eobastlidae, and the Miocene Titano- 
theridae, Brontotheridae or Symborodontidae, are 
most instructive to the student of recent zoology, 
as illustrating the relationships, and perhaps the 
genealogy, of the living ungulates and probos- 
cidians. Unfortunately the keenness of rivalry 
seems to have led in some cases to an undue 
haste in the naming of the various families 
and genera, which has given rise to con- 
troversy as to priority and to consequent 
confusion in nomenclature. Both these groups 
consisted of huge and extraordinary animals, which 

nted in their structure more or less of a com- 
ination of the characters of the hoofed mammals 
with those of the elephants. Their most striking 
emcee | in a live state must have been their 
orns. In the Eocene family, which Professor 
Marsh raises to the rank of a — order, Dino- 
cerata, the skull has no less than six horncores, 
each of which presumably supported a formidable 
weapon. These were placed laterally in pairs, one 
pair on the occiput, one above the orbits, and one on 
the snout, and in addition the animal was armed 
with large canine tusks. The Miocene successors 
of these wonderful creatures must have been less 








monstrous in appearance and have borne a closer 
resemblance to the rhinoceroses, but their two 
large facial horns were placed laterally above the 
orbits, and not one behind the other, as in the 
latter animals. The latest contributions to our 
knowledge of this group will be found in a paper 
by Professor ;Cope in the Annual Report of the 
United States Survey of the Territorves for 1873 
(p. 480), in one by Professor Marsh in the March 
number of Silliman’s American Journal of Science 
(vol. ix. p. 239), and in a short note by Professor 
Leidy in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 1874 (p. 165). 
The last-named writer believes that the various 
Miocene genera which have been founded, as Mega- 
cerops, Brontotherium, Miobasileus, and Symboro- 
don, will all prove identical with his Tvtanotherium, 
and that the number of species will require to 
be greatly reduced. Professors Cope and Marsh, 
on the other hand, uphold the distinction of the 
genera of which they are cts, ari the sponsors, 
Another remarkable Eocene form was described by 
Professor Marsh in 1873 as a new genus, Tillo- 
thertum, allied to Anchippodus. At a recent 
meeting of the Connecticut Academy he gave a 
further account of its structure, and regarded it 
as the type of a new order of mammals which he 
named Tillodontia. (Amer. Journ, Scien., ix., pp. 
221, 239.) According to his views this new 
group presents a combination of ungulate cha- 
racters with those of the rodents and even of the 
beasts of prey. Thus the structure of the skull 
and the type of the molar teeth agree with those 
of the hoofed animals, while the rvotless chisel- 
shaped incisors resemble those of the rodents, and 
the rest of the skeleton presents features common 
to the carnivores, and especially to the bears. 
Professor Marsh divides his new order into two 
families, Tillotheridae and Stylinodontidae, dis- 
tinguished by the grinding teeth being rooted in 
the former but not in the latter. Further infor- 
mation as to all these extraordinary and important 
forms will be eagerly looked forward to by 
European zoologists. 


The Zoological Record, 1873.—After some delay 


. the tenth volume of this annual, so invaluable to 


the working naturalist, has ap d under the 
editorship of Mr. E. C. Rye, who has succeeded 
the founder of the work, Dr. Giinther, in that 
office. The latter gentleman has also relinquished 
the charge of his own special departments of 
mammals, reptiles, and fishes, the first of which 
has been undertaken by Mr. E. R. Alston, and the 
two latter by Mr. A. W. E. O'Shaughnessy. The 
other recorders are the same as in the previous 
year. Some idea of the labour involved in the 
preparation of such an index of zoological litera- 
ture may be gathered from the fact that reference 
is made to no less than 238 scientific periodicals 
(besides separate works) in eleven different lan- 
guages. e are glad to see that the value of this 
necessarily unremunerative work is becoming more 
generally recognised, and that the Royal and Zoolo- 
gical Societies have supplemented the annual grant 
voted by the British Association. An important 
feature in the present volume is, that the series 
is now placed in connexion with Agassiz’s invalu- 
able Nomenclator Zoologicus. In that work the 
index to recorded genera and subgenera of animals 
was brought down to 1846, and a continuation by 
Count A. von Marschall (Vienna, 1873) carried it 
on to 1868. Annual lists of a similar nature have 
a in the Zoological Record since 1870, and 
Mr. Rye has done well in issuing with the present 
volume a catalogue for 1869, thus filling up the 
blank and making the record complete from the 
beginning of the bi-nomial system down to the 
end of 1873. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Socrery (Thursday, June 17). 


Tuts being the last meeting of the Session, all the 
apers on hand, twenty in number, were read. 
hey were written by the following gentlemen :— 





Messrs. Lawson Tait, J. E. H. Gordon, A. E. 
Eaton, O. Reynolds, W. Spottiswoode, A. B. 
Kempe, E. J. Nanson, H. E. Roscoe, B. Stewart, 
E. J, Stone, T. R. Robinson, J. A. Broun, T, 
Andrews, J. Lowthian Bell, W. G. Adams, 8. G. 
Tisley, Creak, Pavy, and J. Marshall. 


ZootoeicaL Sociery or Lonvon (Thursday, 
June 17). 


Mr. Scrater, F.R.S., Secretary of the Society, 
treated of ‘‘ Pheasants and their Allies.” A short 
account was given of the general characters of 
birds, of which class one of the most important 
orders is the Gallinae, which includes most of the 
species domesticated by man, except the pigeons 
and ducks. It may be divided into seven prin- 
cipal families, the sand-grouse, turkeys, Guinea 
fowls, curassows, megapodes, hemipodes, and 
pheasants. The members of the last-named group 
are arranged in five sub-families. Of these the 
first contains the true grouse, and the second the 
partridges, to which the snow pheasant and Im- 

eyan pheasant of the Himalayas are closely allied. 

he third includes the American colins, which are 
the western representatives of the partridges, but 
are more arboreal in their habits. The fourth sub- 
family consists of about forty species, arranged in 
seven genera, comprising not only the well-known 
common, golden, and silver pheasants, Reeve’s 
pheasant, the Kaleeges, Tragopans, &c., but also 
the various jungle fowls of India, Ceylon, and 
Java, and their domesticated barn-door descendants, 
Lastly, there are the peacocks, with their allies 
the peacock pheasant and the Argus pheasant. 





Linnean Socrety (Thwsday, June 17). 


Dr. G. J. AttmAn, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
A paper was read by Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
FRS, on “ The Anatomy of Amphioxus.” The 
author described the anatomy of A. lanceolatus 
as worked out in a series of sections made from 
numerous specimens collected by him at Naples, 
In opposition to Stieda, the truly perforate struc- 
ture of the pharynx was asserted. A true body- 
cavity or coelone distinct from the atrial chamber 
was described, and it was shown to expand and 
attain a large development in the post-atrioporal 
region of the body. A pair of pigmented canals 
were described, sapenetie: representing the verte- 
brate renal organ in a degenerate or else a rudi- 
mentary condition. Johannes Miiller’s pores of 
the lateral canals were shown to be hyoid slits 
leading into the pharynx. The attachment of the 
pharyngeal bars to the wall of the atrium by a 
series of pharyngo-pleural septa was minutely 
described. It was further shown that the mar- 
ginal ridges of the ventral surface (metapleura) 
are hollow, containing a lymph-space, and that 
they, as well as the plaits of the ventral integu- 
ment, disappear when the atrial chamber is largely 
distended with the sexual products, Drawings by 
Mr, W. J. Fanning, of Exeter College, were sub- 
mitted in illustration of the above statements. 





Royat Astatic Socrery (Monday, June 21). 


Sir Epwarp Coresrooxe, Bart., M.P., in the 
Chair. Major R. D. Osborn, and Messrs. H. B. 
Riddell, E. C. G. Thomas, and F. Lethbridge were 
elected members. Major H. F. Blair, R.E., ex- 
hibited several heads and sculptured cornices from 
the Buddhist ruins on Tukht-i-Bhai in Eusufzai. 

A discussion took place on Major Blair's re- 
marks, in which Dr. Leitner, Dr. Bellew, and Mr. 
James Fergusson took part. 

Mr. F. Pincott next read a paper on the Trisila 
of Buddhist sculpture, in which he endeavoured 
to clear the mists which enwrap early Buddhism, 
by finding simple and reasonable explanations for 
some of the most important Buddhist emblems, 

General Sir James Alexander then exhibited 
some photographs of Egyptian rey oye and 
drew the attention of the meeting to the fact that 
the so-called prostrate obelisk which was pre- 
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sented to the English nation in recognition of 
services rendered to Egypt in the battle of Alex- 

andria, had never been removed to England, while 

the French, who had in later years been presented 

with the obelisk of Luxor, had it transported to 

Paris, where it now graces the Place de la Con- 

corde. This, he thought, did not reflect much 

credit on the English nation. He had endeavoured 

for some years to get the obelisk transferred to 

London, the Metropolitan Board of Works having 

assigned a site for it on the Thames Embankment. 

In spring last he went to Egypt to ascertain 

whether the Khedive would make any difficulty 

about the removal of the monument, when the 

Viceroy told him that England was quite welcome’ 
to it. There had been considerable danger of the 

monument being broken up for building purposes, 
or transferred to New York; but he hoped the 

Society would co-operate with him in getting the 
Government to grant asum of money for its trans- 
port to London, where this noble block of granite 
would form a handsome ornament and a worthy 

trophy of former victories. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE (Tuesday, June 22). 


Cotonen A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
A paper by Mr. Herbert Spencer was read on 
“The Comparative Psychology of Man,” a com- 
prehensive mapping out of the whole field of en- 
quiry, which will, we understand, be published 
in the forthcoming philosophical journal called 
Mind. ; 

Mr. John Forrest read an account of the natives 
of Central and Western Australia, which we 
noticed in our scientific columns last week. 





Grotoaicat Socrery ( Wednesday, June 23). 


J. Evans, Ese., V.P.R.S., President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. Mallet offered some remarks in sup- 
port of his theory of Volcanic Energy, and in 
answer to the objections urged against it by the 
Rev. O. Fisher and Professor Hilgard. Mr. Hicks 
read a paper “On the Physical Condition under 
which the Cambrian and Lower Silurian Rocks 
were probably deposited over the European Area.” 
Tracing the distribution of metamorphic rocks of 
re-Oambrian or Laurentian age, he showed that 
the old continent must have extended from Scot- 
land to Scandinavia and Russia, and thence to 
Asia, not to mention two large Laurentian areas 
in America. Overlying these old rocks uncon- 
formably are conglomerates, pointing to beach- 
conditions. The succeeding Cambrian and Silu- 
rian strata were deposited in water of varying 
depth, and the author indicated this by colouring 
a vertical section in tints varying in intensity 
with the depths at which the sediments were 
thrown down. The Rev. J. M. Mello described 
his researches in a bone-cave at Oresswell Crags 
in the north-eastern part of Derbyshire. This 
cavern has yielded a remarkable assemblage of 
mammalian remains, which have been examined 
by Professor Busk. They include bones of the 
arctic fox (Canis lagopus), the glutton (Gulo 
luscus), the Irish elk (Cervus megaceros), the 
tichorhine rhinoceros, the mammoth, ete. Flint 
flakes indicating human occupation were also 
found. As this was the last meeting of the session, 
a long list of papers had been announced, but the 
remaining eleven communications were disposed 
of summarily. 





Numismatic Socrety (Thursday, June 24), 


THe annual meeting of the Numismatic Socie 
was held on June 17, at the Rooms, in St. Martin’s 
Place. No papers were read, but the annual 
election of officers took place ; afterwards Mr. John 
Evans, the President, and Mrs. Evans, held a re- 
ception, which was well attended, and at which 
coins and antiquities were exhibited by the Presi- 
dent and others, and a fine series of electrotypes by 
Mr. Tebbs. 


ZooLocicaL Socrery or Lonpon (Thursday, 
June 24), 


Tue tenth and last of the course of popular 
lectures at the Society’s Gardens was delivered by 
Dr. Pye-Smith, “On the Locomotion of Animals.” 
After some remarks on the movements of some 
rn and low forms of life, the general rule was 

id down that locomotion is produced among the 
higher animals either by pushing or by pulling. 
Thus, in running, leaping, or walking, the impetus 
is obtained by the foot pushing against the ground, 
while pulling is exemplified in the use of the 
hands in climbing by monkeys and of the beak by 
parrots. Swimming may be compared either to 
paddling, as in the movement of a swan, or to 
sculling, as in whales and the swifter fish, in which 
a strong undulatory motion is caused by the rapid 
lashing of the tail. Flight resembles swimming 
to a considerable extent, but is more complicated. 
The reason that the otherwise merely sustaining 
down-stroke gives a propelling impetus appears to 
lie in the structure of the wing, the front edge of 
which is always stiff and rigid, whereas the hind 
part is more or less yielding, and bends to a certain 
extent to the resistance of the air. 





Socrery or AnTIQuARrEs (Thursday, June 17). 


PROFESSOR ROLLESTON read a paper on “ Further 
Researches in an Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Fril- 
ford, with remarks on the Northern Limit of Crema- 
tion as practised by the Anglo-Saxons in England.” 

In the first part an account was given of the va- 
rious relics found at Frilford since the date (the 
beginning of the year 1869) up to which his 
memoir in the Archaeologia, vol. xlii., had carried 
the record. 

The second part of the paper, relating to the 
northern limit of cremation as practised by Anglo- 
Saxons in England, was illustrated by a large 
number of drawings of urns obtained from the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 


Socrery or ANTIQUARIES (Thursday, June 24). 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN read a paper on his discoveries 
on the site of Troy, and exhibited a large number 
of photographs of the locality and of the objects 
found during his excavations. He commenced by 
giving a topographical description of the plain of 
Troy, which is entirely alluvial, and had doubtless 
at some remote time been covered by water; but 
he showed reasons for believing that in the time 
of Homer its extent was, roughly speaking, the 
same as at the present day. The course of the 
Scamander, however, has been altered, and its 
present bed passes through the site of the 
Greek camp. Dr. Schliemann then referred 
to the unanimous opinion of Greek authors that 
Ilium Novum was built on the site of the ancient 
city, and proceeded to describe his own labours 
and their results, which are already familiar to 
the public from the translation of the Doctor's 
work published by Murray. His excavations 
brought to light the remains of three cities. 
Among the relics of Ilium Novum he discovered 
the foundations of two Doric temples, dedicated 
to Apollo and Athene, built about 300 B.c. One 
sculptured stone from the former represents the 
Sun-God in a quadriga, and is a fine specimen of 
Greek art. A cast of it is now placed in the British 
Museum among the fragments of the Mausoleum. 
The remains, which the Doctor attributes to the 
Homeric Troy, consist chiefly of pottery and 
gold ornaments, many of them decorated with a 
representation of Athene in the form of an owl. 
In support of his theory that yAavxams originally 
meant owl-faced, Dr. Schliemann referred to cases 
where Hera, to whom Homer applies the epithet 
Bo@mis, was represented in the form or with the 
head of a cow. A few handmills were discovered, 
but they were not fitted for making flour, being 
capable of nothing more than crushing the grain. 
Bread was, therefore, unknown, and indeed is 





rarely mentioned by Homer. From the character 


of these discoveries, Dr. Schliemann believed that 
the Trojan war took place at a date long previous 
to that when Homer lived, and was inclined to 
fix the interval at about 2,000 years. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was called upon by Lord 
Stanhope, the President, spoke of the great debt 
which the public owe to Dr. Schliemann, not 
only for his discoveries, but for the example of 
devotion and zeal which he has afforded. He 
thought that his arguments in favour of Hissarlik 
being the site of Troy were very difficult 
to meet; and the character of the remains 
supported his conclusion. Many articles made of 
copper were found, but none of iron, a metal evi- 
dently rare in Homeric times. The pottery was 
hand-made, not turned on the wheel, an imple- 
ment which apparently was only first coming 
into use when the Iliad was written. Mr. Glad- 
stone dissented from Dr. Schliemann’s view as to 
the interval between the war and the poet. Ac- 
cording to Homer's chronology, Dardanus founded 
the city six generations before Priam, and his 
name is found in Egyptian inscriptions of the 


fifteenth century before Christ. This Mr. Glad- 
stone thought was as distant a date as could fairl 
be assigned for the existence of the city, although 
nearer than Dr. Schliemann desired to place it. 








FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Sixth Notice.) 


Landscapes.—This is a very large section of the 
exhibition, and a considerable amount and 
variety of talent is invested in it. The multitude 
of the paintings, and the late period of the exhi- 
bition-season, equally counsel us to condense our 
remarks as far as practicable; and indeed the 
verbal description of landscapes is seldom an at- 
tractive operation to writer or to reader. 

Mr. Millais sends two views, of very diverse 
character. The Fringe of the Moor is a most un- 
common piece of realization; not remarkable for 
either interest, elevation, or novelty, yet so like 
the thing, and so direct and firm in treatment, that 
one is compelled, after approaching the picture 
with indifference, to admit that it could hardly 
be better done. The subject is simply a grassy 
Scotch moor, green in the sun, and the remoter 
hills partly in wide light cloud-shadow. The 
second picture has a subject of far more peculiarity 
and pathos—indeed, few things could have associ- 
ations more touching or more charming than an 
ancient garden almost relapsed into the wildness 
of nature, as indicated in Campbell’s stanza : — 

“Yet wandering I found on my ruinous walk, 

By the dial-stone aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk 
To mark where a garden had been.” 


It is late autumn, and a haze of damp grey and 
ellowish tint steeps all in pallor and silence. 
ws rise in the distance; the hills are tree-clad, 
with white stems and pendent leafless boughs of 
ashes; a line of river is faintly seen. A hare, 
seated near the old dial, looks very much in his 
lace. In the foreground are flowering rushes, 
tie a gag ferns, and much heather 
towards the left. At a little distance the general 
colour is pale, yet it has much variation, and force 
as well. Mr. Millais betrays, we think, some of 
his too usual want of thought in making the “ one 
rose” a dog-rose ; for it is not a dog-rose, but a 
rose of some cultivated kind, that would “ mark 
where a garden had been.” Mr. Hook is a painter 
whom we seldom fail to enjoy; in despite of a friend 
of ours, a practised observer of nature, who insists 
on it that the painter’s gamut of colour is scanty 
and untrue, and who christens his works ‘“‘ Hook- 
scapes.” At any rate Wise Saws is a very capital 
“ Hook-scape;” it represents a number of cows 
in a stream, showing marked unconcern at the 
persistent chatter of a raven, who is as willing to 
impart new ideas as they are obtuse in receiving 





them. Land of Cuyp is another brilliant speci- 





nineteenth dynasty, which is ascribed to the . 
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men, rich and healthy. A man is pouring milk 
from a “ into a large brass vessel ; a ruddy-faced 
woman holds another vessel and pail; the river is 
full to repletion ; the sky is lighted, but not trans- 
parent. Another Hook, The Samphire Gatherer, 
though not equally good, is to be remembered for 
the bold and thoroughly effective expedient of 
entirely cutting off the pathway, along which the 
woman is walking, in the centre of the picture 
touching the frame: we see the narrow track 
which she is actually pacing, and that which she 
will shortly reach after a turn in the road, but 
not this inner turn itself. Mr. Henry Moore 
sends two extremely fine marines: Summer Moon- 
light in the Downs, where all is peaceful, blended 
but not monotonous, perhaps rather too fully 
lighted ; and Outside the Harbour, a wrecked ship 
going to pieces in the incessant and relentless 
dash of billows. Though the use of colour 
here has some tinge of opacity, this is a 
great example of sea-painting. The determined 
study and indefatigable executive precision of Mr. 
Brett entitle him to similar praise for the very 
different — of sea which he has treated in his 
Spires and Steeples of the Channel Islands ; multi- 
tudinous blue ripples steeped in sunny calm, cleft 
by the bare but pinnacled and golden-tinted rocks. 
Beyond these the sea still stretches far, and mixes 
with the horizon; a barque with expanded sails 
might almost be floating upon either element. 
The Fallow Field is among the finest and most 
important landscapes ever produced by Mr. Oakes, 
grand in its simple reality. The foreground is 
bisected between the brown field, and a grassy 
space through which a rivulet runs into the wider 
central river. In the early spring, the sky is 
gleaming and grey-clouded: the rooks are begin- 
ning to build in the leafless trees. Mr. Smart 
stands prominently forward among the numerous 
painters of rock and torrent, mostly Scottish in 
subject ; his Gloom of Glen Ogle is an impressive 
treatment of desolate mountain-scenery, with a 
pale and stormy lumour through the rolling 
mist. The great proportion of grey hues 
which, along with yellowish greens, consti- 
tute the colour-scheme of the picture, are 
not allowed to become slaty or oppressive. Sum- 
mer Days for Me is a very masterly but not 
specially elaborate example of Mr. Alfred Hunt ; 
meadows resting in full but rather pale sunlight 
at the skirts of » Welsh mountain. Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth sends, in his Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 
one of the healthiest and sweetest landscapes in 
the exhibition: it is a genuine piece of rural 
verdure, rich, true, and very broad; broad to a 
rather dangerous — though in this instance 
not transgressing what is permissible. Another 
excellent exhibitor is Mr. H. R. Robertson, the 
painter of Winter. A human personage is promi- 
nent here—an old woman sawing a log of wood 
hard by a pump: this gives a rather odd yet per- 
fectly appropriate point of incident. A ploughed 
field, with rain in its furrows, lies in retiring per- 
spective ; under a grey dense mass of sky, a light 
whitish line defines the horizon ; crows clang and 
wheel. Along with this we may name A Lone 
Shore, by Mr. A. D. Reid, most striking in its 
truth, which conveys sentiment as well as sem- 
blance: the grey day is wearing late, a pale sheen 
dapples the saturated beach. 


We remark with much satisfaction a highl 
meritorious picture, Wallasey Sandhills, by Mr. j. 
V. Davis, the son of the late distinguished land- 
scapist, William Davis of Liverpool: it is clear 
that no small portion of the father’s faculty 
has descended to the son. Not that the 
latter paints in an imitative style; he goes to 
nature, as his father did, and then paints without 
servile dependence on any one. In his present 
icture there are a large number of things 
onestly observed and realised, and well kept 
together ; the roll of clouds, and om ag. dark 
mass aloft, the shadows on the shallow sea, the 
pale sands in sunlight, the furzy foreground. 
Strayed Sheep, by Mr. MacWhirter, is another 





simple and very enjoyable coast-picture. The 
sheep are walking along the grass-tufted shingles 
of a rainy sea-shore; two of them turn aside to 
have a look ata sea-gull. A pale gleam of sun 
modifies the green into yellow, curving off towards 
the grey of the sea. A cascade-picture by the 
same painter, Land of the Mountain and the Flood, 
is very able ; the water plunges down with a rush 
that makes one, in fancy, hear the impetuous un- 
intermittence of its roar. Many trees, torn off by 
the wind, lie prostrate on the rocky banks. A 
Mountain Stream, Glen Croy, Arran, presents a 
much milder aspect of Scottish scenery, and pre- 
sents it with a fineness of work and delicacy of 
completion in which few landscapists can vie with 
its author, Mr. Waller Paton. 

We must now, though with some reluctance at 
dealing so cursorily with several highly praise- 
worthy exhibitors, dispose of the remaining land- 
scapes. 

olin Hunter, Hours of Rest, and Give Way, 
sea-pictures of much ability, but not so much of 
ag working-out ; the former based chiefly on 

r. Henry Moore’s style, and the latter on Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum’s. ©. E. Johnson, The Horse- 
dealer, going along a road deeply trenched with 
rain. Edwin Edwards, Gainsborough’s Lane, with 
leafless trees, a little excessive in rigidity. Peter 
Graham, Crossing the Moor, and Twilight: in both 
these works certain aspects of rainy atmosphere 
are caught with felicity, but they are sketchy and 
hurried, and waver between the ragged and the 
flimsy. Mr. Graham can and ought to work more 
soundly than this. TD. Murray, The Vale of 
Coruisk, Isle of Skye. J. L. Pickering, Deserted, 
an old water-mill. O’Neil, Zhe Falls at In- 
vermoriston, Loch Ness: this and other landscapes 
by Mr. O'Neil are agreeable and efficient pro- 
ductions—one of them (No. 187) not much un- 
like Mr. Hook’s work: they evince in the 
painter a sort of ie, which he is not 
generally credited. A. W. May, Hopwas Wood, 

Winter, with patches of snow, too unalteringl 
white, on the soil amid the fir-trunks. R. P. 
Richards, On the Calder, passing Thunder-cloud ; 
true in‘aspect—a shudder seems to pass through 
the trees, which stand out relieved upon a dark 
slaty sky, and the river crisps along its ripples. 
A. Hague, Near Troutbeck and The Homestead ; 
true and very clever, but too much in the way of 
mere bits of effect, jotted in and then left. In 
the former, the nearly leafless trees reach out 
graceful arms. Linnell senior, Woods and Forests ; 
& very vigorous specimen of the exhaustless 
veteran,—the figures capitally introduced. W. 
Linnell, Hoppers on the Road, powerful, but 
somewhat excessive in warmth of colour. H. 
Goodwin, Old Gentility, a town-view with a 
river, a noticeable work. C. H. Brockman, The 
Close of an Autumn Day, and a very wet one to 
boot; a soaked road and time-worn water-mill, 
painted with a light hand. A. Duncan, Waiting 
For the Lifeboat, a huddle of dim shapes on the 
pier, interestingly managed. J. Docharty, Gaping 
a Salmon and The Dochart in Spate, Killin, 
Perthshire: large works of considerable ability, 
the latter being the stronger in subject-matter 
and execution. Perey Macquoid, Waves; a 
remarkable study of sea, and of rainy sky 
with green gleams, the foamy foreground very 
boldly done, and the marbling of the curved 
breakers highly skilled. W. McTaggart, “ ’ Twas 
autumn, and sunshine arose on the way;” a 
well-sized view of the ragged skirts of a strag- 
gling village, mpeg Scottish, with children 
making themselves as happy as laziness can do— 
all treated in an open and free, if perhaps too 
obvious manner. R. W. Allan, Waiting the Tide, 
a capital sea and shore piece. 

We should name also—C. Napier Hemy, Lon- 
don River, the Limehouse Barge-builders; A. Par- 
sons, Exeunt (swallows assembling before migra- 
tion); Raven, The heavens declare the glory of 
God; J. W. B. Knight, Twilight ; C. P. Knight, 
The Entrance to Bristol Docks, Evening Tide; J. 


B. McDonald, Old Convent, Venice; Cooke, The 
Mountains and Plain of Denderah; Vicat Cole, 
Richmond Hill, and Loch Skavaig, Isle of Skye; 
E, A. Waterlow, A Rock-bound Coast ; Sir R. P. 
Collier, The Wetterhorn from Rosenlaui; J. H. 
Sampson, Off (two fishing-boats launched); J. H. 
Davies, Allington Mill, and Old Mill-wheel; F. E. 
Cox, Autumn, and In the pleasant Orchard-closes ; 
Hodgson, The Turn of the Tide; Macartney, West 
Wind in Autumn; A. J. Lewis, Among the 
Birches; Thorburn, On the Borough Moor near 
Edinburgh ; C. J. Lewis, A Kentish Mill, Evening ; 
H. Macallum, Wabbleswick Ferry; T. Lloyd, 
Summer-time, South Devon ; Leader, Wild Water ; 
H. Martin, Mount's Bay, Fishing Village; Miss A. 
Wells, Courtyard of a Dairy-farm; T. B. Hardy, 
Flood-tide, Scheveningen ; I’. W. Meyer, Evening 
at Stotley, near Harwich; Aumonier, The Thames 
at Great Marlow; Small, The Messenger, Autumn ; 
A. Bouvier, Sunset; A, Stuart Wortley, View 
from Wharncliffe Crags, Autumn; T. Green, Still 
Waters; J. J. Bannatyne, 4 Summer Evening at 
Loch Awe; Bough, Yanwath Hail, Westmorland: 
J. W. McIntyre, Bridlington Quay. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 








ART SALES, 


Messrs. CHristTrzE, MAnson, AND Woops were 
occupied last week with the sale of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s collection. Their great rooms were 
crowded on the view days with persons anxious 
to see the collection, but the attendance on the 
days of sale was not conspicuously large, and the 
rices fetched were not very high. But it may 
be remembered that the collection itself was 
chiefly remarkable in virtue of its collector. 

The Wedgwvod stood its ground fairly well. 
The following are some of the prices:—A vase 
and cover, coloured in imitation of brown agate, 
with partly-gilt handles, formed as satyrs’ masks, 
281. 7s.; a green vase and cover, with gilt festoons 
and drapery, and a pair of flowerpots with raised 
white ornaments, 12/. 12s.; a milk-jug, sucrier, 
and cup, with checkered blue and white pattern, 
on oval plateau, with border of rihands and iv 
leaves, 45/. 3s.; a medallion of Oliver Cromwell, 
151. 15s.; an oblong plaque, with a nymph and 
Cupids sacrificing before a statue of Flora, in 
white on sage green ground, in glazed black wood 
frame, 737. 10s.; a fine vase with serpent handles, 
and with Apollo and the Muses in relief in white 
on pale blue ground, 85/. 

A Chelsea coffee cup, tea cup and saucer, blue 
and gold, fluted and painted with flowers, fetched 
22/.; a tea service sold in detail for 438/.; the 
largest sum realised for any single piece was that 
obtained for the teapot, 85/. A set of four vases, 
of scroll design, encrusted with figures, fruits, and 
flowers—the Seasons—sold for 131/. 5s. Of the 
Worcester china, a teapot and cover, painted with 
pastoral figures in — and signed and 
dated 1772, fetched 30/. The same price was 
reached by a dark-blue basin, painted with Wat- 
teau figures ; a two-handled cup with cover and 
saucer, Derby china, was sold for 23/. 12s. 6d. ; 
a set of three dark-blue vases, with white scroll 
handles and raised flowers in colours, each painted 
with a medallion of classical figures in a land- 
scape, birds on the reverse, realised 160/.—it was 
ascribed to Worcester, but some considered it 
Chelsea. 

There was little of importance in the Oriental 
china which commenced the second day’s sale. 
The Italian ware followed, and among it we may 
note first a circular Florence dish, with blue 
flowers, 307. Of the Capo di Monte figures, the 
Apollo Belvedere, on ebonised plinth, 22/. Is. ; 
Samson slaying the Philistines, 32/. lls.; the 
Laocoon, 22/.; a large plaque, Bacchus and 
Ariadne and other figures in high relief, 90/.; a 
coffee-cup and saucer, with the Choice of Paris 
and other subjects in relief and colours, the saucer 
with cupids and festoons in relief, lv. 108,; a 





two-handled cup and saucer, with Diana and 
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Calisto, and the Rape of Proserpine in relief, 
shields and festoons on the saucer, 22/.; a = of 
seated figures of satyrs, on gilt wood pedestals, 
281. 17s. 6d. The Quarters of the Globe, a set of 
four fine groups, each with a female figure on 
rock-work stand, with a water god and emblematic 
enimal, 115/. Of Naples porcelain, a richly gilt 
écuelle formerly belonging to Pius VI., 68/, 10s. 
The German china fetched generally lower prices. 
A group of children, Berlin, fetched 137. 15s.; a 
Dresden écuelle with vine-branch handles, 177. 6s. 6d.; 
a Viennese écuelle, 337. 10s. 

The following objects in old silver and silver- 
gilt attracted notice:—A massive silver-gilt tan- 
kard, chased with figures sacrificing to the golden 
calf, in high relief, 50/. 8s.; a pair of oval dishes, 
chased with landscapes, and with heads in me- 
dallions, 37/.; a pearl nautilus cup, mounted 
with silver-gilt, on coral stem and silver-gilt foot, 
with figures of animals, 29/. 88. ; a silver-gilt dish, 
with group of figures in high relief in gold filling 
the centre, jewelled, and with enamelled plaques 
on the rim, 52/. 10s.; a silver-gilt dish, embossed 
with fruit and flowers in coloured enamel, and 
with various precious stones set in high collets, 
50/.; a large silver-gilt table ornament, sur- 
mounted by an enamelled group of a pelican and 
its young, 90/.; a deep blue enamel box, with a 
miniature of a female, and an ivory patch box, 
with Oupid, 15/. 15s.; a pair of silver-gilt vases, 
chased with shell and scrolls and set with polished 
stones, 307. The total of the three days’ sale 
amounted to 5,815/. 

On Saturday were sold the pictures : one or two 
were important works: the mass appear to have 
been of little account. The Beckford Bonifacio— 
the Virgin with the Infant Saviour and 8. John 
the Baptist, and SS. Jerome and Catherine and 
the Magdalen reading behind—was exhibited at 
Leeds in 1868. It fell for 4837. Two pictures 
from the Davenport Bromley collection—the one 
a Joachim Patenier (attributed to that master by 
Dr. Waagen), sold for 89/. 5s.; the other, attri- 
buted to Vivarini, sold for 637. For contemporary 
work the largest sum realised was that obtained 
by a Dyce, A Lady wearing a Coronet of Jas- 
mine, 4207. The pictures amounted in all to 
3,243/., which, with the money obtained for the 
china, plate, and a few carvings we have not par- 
ticularised, makes 9,092/. as the result of the 
entire sale. 


Tur Marlborough collection of gems was 
Inocked down on Monday to Mr. Agnew for 
35,000 guineas. It has become the property of 
Mr. Broomielow of Manchester, and of Battlesden, 
Bedfordshire. 


Frvz remarkable pieces of tapestry—the designs 
taken from Raffaelle’s pictures on the Loggie of the 
Vatican—were sold for 715/., this week, by 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. They were all 
about sixteen feet high, but of various widths. 
The designs of the master have not been closely 
adhered to. A note in the Daily News claims for 
them a Flemish origin, and conjectures that they 
are work of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


So mucH interest has been excited in Liverpool 
by the forthcoming autumn exhibition of pictures 
that a return has been moved for, and will be pre- 
sented to the next Council Meeting, of all the 
pictures purchased by the Corporation, with a 
view, it is believed, of proving that the Fine Arts 
Committee have been too timid to purchase first- 
rate pictures. This is a satisfactory proof that 
oan feeling is being at last aroused, even at 
siverpool, to the importance of the subject. Mr. 
Long was entertained by the Liverpool Art Club 
on Monday, in order to congratulate him upon the 
success of his picture, The Babylonian Marriage 
Market, in the Academy, and the dinner was well 
attended. 





Tuer choir of Rochester Cathedral, which was 
opened about a fortnight ago, after works of re- 
storation that have occupied more than two years, 
is a good proof of what can be done in the way 
of restoration without destroying the original 
character of a building. Indeed, the principal 
work at Rochester has consisted in clearing away 
superstructures of later date and carrying out and 
restoring as far as possible the design of the 
original architect. For instance, the six Early Eng- 
lish windows of the apse, which have been long lost 
to sight, have been restored and filled with good 
harmoniously coloured glass. The floor of the 
presbytery has been lowered to its original level, 
and by this means the Purbeck marble bases of 
the shafts, before hidden, have been brought to 
light. Some interesting diaper work was also 
discovered on the south w of the choir, in 
which the Lion of England alternated with the 
Fleur-de-lis. Above this was a border bearing the 
arms of the various bishops of Rochester from 
Ralph de Turbin, 1114, and below, a narrow inter- 
laced border. All this had been hidden behind 
the high stalls erected in the seventeenth century, 
but has now been restored where it was possible, 
and imitated in other places with great care and 
very good effect. Concerning the new reredos 
opinions are likely to differ according as the 
critics are admirers of Sir Gilbert Scott’s de- 
signs or not. Whatever may be thought as to 
its taste, it is a fine piece of workmanship. One 
feels, however, an uncomfortable sense of want of 
harmony between it and the general design of the 
building, which in almost all other respects pre- 
serves its Early English character. 


A curious piece of art workmanship of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century has been lent 
to the South Kensington Museum by the Marquis 
of Sligo, and is now to be seen in the South 
Court. It is a four-wheeled chariot in silver, 
drawn by four horses abreast. Within, five gro- 
tesque figures, presumably a masquerading party, 
are represented. One of them, crowned as a king 
and seated under a sort of canopy, holds a goblet 
in his hand which an attendant, dressed in turban 
and feathers, is about to fill with wine. Another, 
wearing a fool’s cap," is politely bowing to the 
spectators. Two others are fighting with sticks, 
while a monkey holding an apple completes the 
motley group. The driver of the car sits on a 
seat supported by scroll brackets projecting from 
the sides, and two soldiers armed cap-d-me ride 
beside it. The car itself is richly ornamented 
with repoussé work and studded with turquoises, 
garnets, and other stones. The back of it is 
diapered, and upon it is represented an ape holding 
a shield, upon which is inscribed “ LZ’ smperadore 
del Giornoe, disegnato ed esequitoe da Lusagnola da 
Jesuit e Rialto Veneta MV XCIIII.” This would 
seem to show that the workmanship was Venetian, 
but most critics consider the car to be of German 
origin. The artist’s name, however, is certainly 
not German. 


Death has just stricken down one of the last 
and most illustrious representatives of the French 
romantic school: Barye succumbed on the 27th 
ult. to an affection of the heart, rendered incurable 
by age. Louis Antoine Barye was born at Paris 
in 1795. He served his apprenticeship with a 
steel-engraver. When called by the conscription 
to join the ranks, he entered the engineers, and 
was commissioned to draw plans and model reliefs. 
After 1804 he entered the studio of thé painter 
Gros, and followed the courses of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. He took part in several competitions, 
and won a prize of the second class. Happily, he 
did not gain the first prize, which, by sending him 
to Rome, would certainly have impaired his 
originality, and his talent attained a surer develop- 
ment on his native soil. He belonged to a poor 
family and worked in jewellers’ shops. In 1827, 
however, he was enabled to exhibit some busts ; 
but his reputation was chiefly made at the follow- 
ing Salons by his studies of wild animals, to which 





he gave a character that has never been surpassed, 
or even equalled. He once showed in a group of 
Theseus fighting with the Minotaur his twofold 
talent of expressing the forms of men and of 
animals. His success in the presentation of the 
latter has caused his high qualities as a portrait- 
sculptor to be forgotten. He has, however,executed 
several statues of men on horseback, and has given 
a proof of his great decorative talent in four 
groups—the Peace, War, Force, and Order which 
crown the angles of two of the pavilions of the 
new Louvre. He became.a member of the Acadé- 
mie des Beaux-Arts in 1868. He was also a 
painter, and painted various wild animals in 
water-colours—lions, tigers, boars,and stags—with 
eo power of drawing and very vigorous colour. 

e shall hereafter devote a special article to this 
eminent artist. He was also an artist and dealer 
in bronzes, but sold no works except of his own 
modelling. He has brought once more into vogue 
the almost forgotten method of casting “a cire 

rdue,” a process which destroys none of the 

elicacy of the model. 


OnE of the most competent architects of the 
French school, Henry Labrouste, member of the 
Institute, is also dead. He was born at Paris in 
1801, the younger brother of an architect and a 
man of distinction, who was the head of the 
Collége Sainte-Barbe, famous for its liberal tradi- 
tions. He entered the studios of Vaudoyer and of 
Lebas, and in 1824 gained the d prize of 
Rome. His studies, executed while he was a 
student, of the Temple of Neptune at Paestum, 
have remained famous. He was commissioned in 
1843 to rebuild the library of Sainte-Geneviéve 
near the Pantheon, which was originally installed 
in the buildings of an old convent. He resolutely 
broke with the academical traditions, and pro- 
duced a building at once original and elegant, and 
perfectly adapted to the requirements of study and 
to the convenience of the public. He was de- 
nounced as a Romantic ; but the applause of public 
opinion was so general that the Institute found 
itself compelled to offer him the chair left vacant 
by the death of Hittorf. He was a man of most 
liberal mind, ever open to new attempts, and lent 
the protection of his name and antesley to the 
schools which professed modern science, notably 
the school founded by M. Emile Trélat. 


THE productions of the pupils of the School of 
Rome, painters, sculptors, engravers on metal and 
on precious stones, have been on exhibition since 
Sunday last at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. They 
are numerous and interesting. We may mention 
among the paintings an excellent composition of 
Bathsheba in the Bath, by a second-year student, 
M. Ferrier, who distinguished himself at the 
Salon as a colourist and draughtsman by a Gany- 
mede carried off to Heaven by the Eagle of Jupiter. 
M. Ferrier is a pupil of the master of MM. Alphonse 
Legros, Fantin and Solon, M. Lecocq de Bois- 
baudran, who has been sacrificed by the adminis- 
tration because the course of teaching opened by 
him in the Rue de Ecole de Médecine gave um- 
brage to the pedants of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
We may also note in sculpture the contribution 
of M. Idrac, a first-year student, who sends a copy 
in marble of the Faun with the Flute, and a large 
ye vd of the Good Samaritan; he obtained 
the prize two years ago with a very touchi ou 
of Orpheus losing Eurydice, M. Conta. ino, ; 
fourth-year student, exhibits an allegorical basrelief 
of Agriculture, a statue of Eros, and a great deco- 
rative basrelief of Oedipus and the Sphynx, works 
of great charm, although not free from man- 
nerism. 


THERE has just arrived at Paris a most interest- 
ing collection of Chinese works of art brought 
over by M. Sichel. It appears the late Em- 
peror Kienlong, anxious to replace his treasures 
destroyed in the burning of the Summer Palace by 
the French and English troops, sent emissaries to 
every part of his dominions to collect them ; but 
on the death of the Emperor, the guardians of his 
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jnfant successor caused the whole to be sold by 
public auction. M. Sichel was one of the chief 
and these, together with the objects 
has himself collected at Peking, form a series 
of works of the highest interest and importance. 
The collection is not yet wholly unpacked, but will 
be tg A in the Rue Pigalle, until dispersed by 
public either in Paris or London. 

A status of Pére Lacordaire, executed by the 
sculptor Bonnassieux, has just been inaugurated at 
Flavigny. 

THE young 


ing of Spain was a large purchaser 
of the works of Fortuny at the late 


of his 


We have received M. F. Gaillard’s engrav- 
ings of the Pope and the Comte de Cham- 
bord. We spoke of the first in discussing some 
of the works exhibited at the Salon of 1874. It 
isa very remarkable example of modern line en- 
graving. The head of the Comte de Chambord 
offered to the engraver less opportunity for notice- 
able skill in modelling, but it is in no sense an 
inconsiderable work. 


Tae Munich rs announce that a General 
German Art and Industrial Exhibition will be 
held in the summer of 1876, at Munich, to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth jubilee of the Art 
Association of Bavaria. The exhibition will in- 
clude the works of old as well as modern masters, 
and circulars have been addressed to a large 
number of the leading artists and manufacturers 
in Germany, inviting them to send in contribu- 
tions. The King of Bavaria has informed the 
resident of the Association, Herr Ferdinand von 

iller, director of the Royal Bronze Foundry at 
Munich, that as patron of the exhibition he will 
contribute a sum of 10,000 florins towards its ex- 
penses, in the hope that the undertaking may tend 
to the promotion of a higher state of development 
in the cultivation of art, and to a better and more 
correct appreciation of artistic products. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Ober-Ammergau states 
that the group of the Crucifixion in stone ordered 
by the King of Bavaria will shortly be erected on 
the mound above the stage on which the Passion 
play is performed. The cost of the carriage alone 
is estimated at 20,000 florins. The inhabitants of 
Ammergau mean, on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion festival, to put the School of the Cross on 
the stage, a performance in which about 200 
persons take part. The School of the Cross used 
in former years to exert a greater power of attrac- 
tion than the Passion play itself. The play was 
to begin on June 21, saa to continue, by means of 
the usual repetitions, until September 20. 


A coLossaL statue of Alexander von Humboldt, 
modelled by Professor Drake, has been recently 
exhibited in that artist’s studio in Berlin, pre- 
viously to its being sent to America, where it is to 
be cast in bronze and set up in the great Inter- 
national Exhibition at Philadelphia next year. 
The statue represents Humboldt at about sixty 

ears of age, dressed in the costume of the time, 
but with a cloak falling in large folds thrown 
across his shoulders. He is standing, holding in 
one hand a roll of oe against his breast, and 
resting the other lightly on a large globe. The 
figure is more than three métres in height. 

A RETROSPECTIVE fine art exhibition is now open 
at Nancy, in Lorraine, and is said to be one of 
the most important exhibitions that have as yet 
been held in the provinces, Lorraine has pro- 
duced a goodly number of native artists, and their 
works form an interesting feature; beside this, 
however, all the rich collectors and amateurs of 
the province have contributed most generously all 
their test. treasures. “The exhibition,” says 
LT’ Art, “is quite an unexpected revelation of the 
artistic wealth of the country.” It is, like last 
summer’s exhibition at the Palais Bourbon, for the 
benefit of the poor French of the annexed pro- 
vinces, 


Mr, Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S., has lately 





written’ an interesting little paper, which we 
understand will appear in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatie Society, on a Jade Drinking-cup of 
the Mogul Emperor Jehangir (4.p. 1619), one of 
the curiosities. di at the sale of the late 
Colonel Seton Guthrie's Oriental collection. 
Jehangir was renowned for his exploits in the use 
of the wine cup, and Mr, Thomas gives us a con- 
siderable amount of information on the subject of 
the Emperor’s orgies, derived from Jehangir’s 
autobiography and from the contemporary records 
of the English Ambassador; but in a quota- 
tion from the former he misses the point by 
omitting to give the continuation, in which the 
Emperor remarks that while he had moderated 
his own potations he never allowed his subjects 
to drink at all! Jehangir seems to have been 
well aware of the advan of that excellent 
system of toleration which begins and ends with 
oneself, 

A vERY fine bronze vase was lately found at 
Cattanzaro, in Graecia. The peasants 
who found it broke it to ascertain what it con- 
tained, no doubt hoping to find coin. It was, 
however, filled with glass vases, which were un- 
fortunately all smashed by the ignorant finders. 
The handles only remain, and these are now in 
the possession of the Prince Strozzi, in Florence. 
The art is of the finest quality, and the loss thus 
resulting from the barbarism of these peasants 
utterly irremediable. 

A RARE and beautiful specimen of ancient art 
has been acquired by the Director, Signor Gam- 
murini, of the Egyptian and Etruscan Museum in 
Florence. Some time ago, in 1874, a peasant in 
the Val di Chiana, near Torrita, found a small 
antique vase, which unhappily he broke with his 
spade. He sold the largest tragment to a vendor of 
antiquities in Florence, from whom Signor Gam- 
murini purchased it for about 5300 franes. It is 
of the same class of art as the famous Portland 
vase in the British Museum, and is of glass in 
two layers—-the inner an intense blue, the upper 
a solid white. It has been cut with the wheel as 
a cameo would be, the wheel-marks being very 
visible. The subject is a bacchic sacrifice, and the 
art is very fine. About a fifth part of this beau- 
tiful lacrimatory is wanting; but a prize having 
been offered to any person who might bring the 
rest or any part of it, more has lately been found 
in the soil on the same spot. There are probably 
only four vases of this class in the world. The 
Portland is the most important and beautiful, and 
that now in the Museum in Florence may be con- 
sidered the next in rank as a work of ancient art. 


Ir was rumoured some time ago that the 
house of Michel Angelo, bequeathed by the last 
descendant, with its contents, to the city of 
Florence, was to be decorated externally by artists 
in grafitto, who volunteered their designs and 
services. 

This was for some time doubted. The house is 
without architectural pretensions of any kind. If 
Michel Angelo ever lived in it, that was a sound 
motive for leaving it in its present state ; but there 
is no reason to think that he ever did so, or ever 
even saw it, and its decoration in commemoration 
of him is equally useless and unmeaning. Lately 
the front has been covered up with scaffolding, 
new window-sills and string courses are heing pro- 
vided, and they were required as a mere question 
of necessary repair ; but the transmutation of the 
house externally into a modern Florentine habita- 
tion is also in preparation, the new plaster being 
laid and ready for the artists. These as usual—as, 
in fact, is invariably the case in Florence—have 
quarrelled over the designs and their execution. 
This local character of Florentine artists has dis- 
tinguished them for many generations, and has 
been a fertile source of unfinished work in their 
native city, and may save the Buonarroti family 
house from a ridiculous transformation, which 
could only have been thought of in the present 
low state of taste in Florence. 











THE STAGE. 


Tats week there has been nothing new at the 
theatres, except the cessation of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum. It has been played there for two hun- 
dred nights since the last day of October in last 
year, and that fact is a text from which some 
might discourse on the rising appreciation of 
8 re on the boards. The conclusion might, 
nevertheless, be wrongly drawn, after all: many 
cireumstances having contributed to ensure for 
Hamlet its course of a couple of hundred per- 
formances, That the stage success is both un- 
precedented and remarkable we do not for a 
moment deny. But it argues, in truth, among 
our playgoors, no constant devotion to Shakspere for 
Shakspere’s sake. The great actors of old days 
who played Hamlet, played it more or less from 
their youth upwards: the world of their time 
was accustomed to see Shakspere at the theatre, 
and Shaksperian parts were the parts that actors 
naturally fell into. They were not, in the great 
days of the theatre, very wont to take the town 
by storm. Hamlet was played now by one man, 
now by another, and for a few nights only, 
with the interest of the audience assured; with 
its esteem probable, but with its enthusiasm, or at 
all events its wonderment, uncertain and even un- 
likely. If one man failed or half succeeded, there 
were other men to whom the audience was ac- 
customed. To the individual actor the experi- 
ment mattered much, but to the audience com- 
paratively little. And the absence of long runs, 
the frequent changes in actor and in piece, the re- 
appearance now for a few nights, and now a year 
later for a few nights more of any given actor, in 
any given part, led to the gradual maturing of the 
character in the actor’s hands, so that the audience 
hardly knew at what time the performance which 
had begun by being not very extraordinary, had 
become great. All this is entirely changed in our 
day, or what remains of it remains only at the 
Théatre Francais or the Odéon, where perform- 
ances, however careful in their ensemble, are often 
tentative as regards an individual. A promising 
performance at the Odéon ripens slowly into a 
ot one at the Théatre Francais; or at the 
‘rangais itself from the beginning, the thing 
matures: Sarah Bernhardt seen for the third time 
in Phédre is found better than on the first: Got’s 
Mercadet is not quite what it was ten years ago: 
Delaunay, they say, takes a new view of a 
favourite part in De Musset. But the London 

ublic sees no process of this sort. It sees three 

inds of ambitious first appearances in a great part, 
but little of development. The first is when a 
young man, who happens to have the money, takes 
a theatre that they may see his Hamiet. The 
thing has been done, but they decline the invita- 
tion. The next is when a toilsome and useful 
performer, to whom the public is accustomed in 
secondary parts, thinks a benefit performance an 
excellent opportunity for appearing in the first. 
And the third is Mr. Irving’s case—and to it we 
attribute much of the new Hamlet's popular sue- 
cess—the case of a man who before touching the 
drama of Shakspere, either in a great part or a 
small, has made a fame, has called forth great ex- 
pectations, has aroused a unique curiosity. After 
what Mr. Irving had done in pieces as various as 
Two Roses, The Bells, Eugene Aram, and Riche- 
lieu—each success an extraordinury one, and 
whether deserved or not, at all events wholly in- 
dividual and peculiar—the Town, with its new 
interest in the Theatre, was sure to battle over 
Hamlet. To go and see it was a social 
duty: the merit of the actor might make it a 
pleasure, And then it was discussed ; and putting 
aside, on the one hand, one newspaper writer's 
hysterical praises, and on the other, one maga- 
zine writer's patronage, it came at last to be 
commonly acknowledged that here for the first 
time in our day was Hamlet. And so, for a 
couple of hundred nights, the actor's force and the 
public curiosity have filled a theatre. Shak- 
spere has taken his turn with Mr. Wills and Mr. 
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Albery. But the praise is chiefly with Mr. Irving, 
and not for the public. The public has developed 
no new taste, but has we Aaa faithful to an 
artist who had proved himself great. 


Mr. Irvine announced to the audience, at the 
two-hundredth representation of Hamlet, that the 
Lyceum Theatre, which closes to day, will re-open 
in September. Macbeth, as has been previously 
reported, will be the opening piece, and in due 
time it will be succeeded by Mr. Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary. The farce will be changed monthly, 
for the particular advantage of the pit and gallery, 
and probably of Mr. Compton also, who has played 
since the autumn in Fish out of Water. 


Mr. Bucxstonr’s friends—or as many of them as 
could get inside a theatre—filled the Haymarket 
on Saturday night, to rally round that genial 
comic actor on the occasion of his benefit. The 
performance itself was not such as to call for any 
comment: Mr. Sothern’s acting in David Garrick 
is already so well known, and this was the staple 
of the evening’s entertainment. Mr. Sims Reeves 
had as usual volunteered to sing two songs, and 
as he is never so gracious as when singing without 
being paid for it, he sang not two but three, in 
answer to applause. It is the custom, as every 
playgoer knows, for Mr. Buckstone to say a few 
words on these occasions. His speech is tame to 
read; funny to hear; for he knows how to record 
success with some modesty, and how to acknow- 
ledge failure with infinite good humour. Mr. 
Buckstone on Saturday began by reminding the 
audience that he had been for twenty-two years 
lessee and manager of the Haymarket, and that 
they might think the time had come for him to 
retire. He had no intention of doing so. 

“ But, while still remaining the lessee, you will be 
glad to hear that the general management of the 
theatre, both before and behind the curtain, will 
devolve upon Mr. Sothern. Nor could I have given it 
into better hands. He has untiring industry, is a 
great disciplinarian, and a wonderfully attractive 
actor—all valuable qualities in the conduct of a 
theatre; but though by this concession I shall be 
relieved from much anxiety and responsibility, I hope 
you will still be glad to see me as an actor, and give 
me the gratifying feeling that you are not yet tired of 
me. I have no intention or desire to lag a useless 
veteran on the stage, but while you continue to 
receive me so warmly as you have done this evening, 
I shall yet endeavour to do my best to please you.” 
Mr. Buckstone commented upon the commercial 
success of the past season, in which Our American 
Cousin and David Garrick had been a sufficient 
attraction. For next season he promised his 
frequenters Mr. J. C. Clarke, the American comic 
actor, and Mr. H. J. Byron—in a comedy of his 
own. Mr. Sothern would also appear in a new 
and original part. 


Tue Haymarket re-opened on Monday night, 
under the temporary management of Mr. Edgar 
Bruce. The company is, in the main, that from 
the St. James’s, and the pieces are those which 
Miss Litton has produced either there or at the 
Court. The Zoo—the funny after-piece, with 
music by Sullivan—is played at the Haymarket as 
after-piece, as it has lately been at the St. James's, 
while the principal piece of the evening is that 
which had the greatest success achieved by the 
late Court company; we refer, of course, to 
Brighton, by Mr. Marshall, adapted from the 
Saratoga of an Awerican writer, Mr. Bronson 
Howard. Brighton is a bustling farce, in four 
acts instead of one. It is entirely extravagant, 
and was received on Monday night with every de- 
monstration of enthusiastic approval. It owes 
something to its acting. The best actors are 
thoroughly familiar with their parts, but Time does 
not appear to have sensibly staled them. Mr. 
Wyndham remains as he was at the Court, the 
representative of that hero of many adventures, 
Bob Sackett. His performance is one of much 
spirit, but not of the very high artistic value that 
has been claimed for it. Mr. Bruce has fortunate 
moments. Mr. de Vere represents one Carter, 





whose manners have not the repose that the name 
of his impersonator suggests. Mr. W. J. Hill— 
one of our funniest actors—is entertaining as 
Vanderpump. The dull waggle of his head and 
the awkward hands now clutching his pocket 
handkerchief and now his folded copy of the Datly 
Telegraph, as he sits, ill at ease, on a bench in the 
hall of the Grand Hotel, suggest something near 
to a study from life. The part-of Effie Reming- 
ton, to which during many nights at the Court 
Theatre Miss Litton gave some charm, is played 
by Miss Edith Challis, with look and manner re- 
calling, if we mistake not, those of Miss Ada 
Swanborough. Miss Pauline Markham, returning 
from America, plays Mrs. Alston suitably, and the 
other women’s parts—those of Mrs. Vanderpump, 
Virginia, and Mrs. Carter—are pleasantly repre- 
sented by Mrs. Clifford Cooper, Miss Murielle, and 
Miss Rose Egan. The subsequent ‘ag eae of 
The Zoo is sustained by Mr. Carlos Florentine, 
Mr. Edgar Bruce, Mr. Steyne, Miss Gertrude 
Ashton and Miss Pauline Markham. 


Drury Lane will open, it is said, on Sep- 
tember 2, with Mr. Dion Boucicault’s Shaughraun. 
Miss Rose Leclerq is engaged to act the heroine, 
and it is likely that Mr. Boucicault himself will 
appear in the piece. 


At Mr. J. Clarke’s benefit at the Adelphi on 
Monday, Messrs. James and Thorne appeared in 
the musical farce 4 Green Old Age, and Miss 
Furtado in her original character of Esmeralda in 
Notre Dame. Nicholas Nickleby was also acted, 
and the Bonnie Fishwife completed the ample 
programme. 


Tue Criterion gave us on Tuesday La Fille de 
Madame Angot in French. Good as the piece is, 
in many ways, in English, it is of course much 
better in French; and with the interpretation at 
the Criterion by the well-known Brussels company 
little fault is to be found. 


Ir is said to be in a new piece by Mr. Westland 
Marston that Mr. Sothern will appear, on his re- 
turn to London from the provinces, 


Tue Princess’s Theatre, which was to have 
closed last week, remains open at all events until 
this evening (Saturday), the profits being promised 
for the sufferers by the French inundations. 


In Book the Third, Chapter the First, played 
nightly at the Court Theatre, the heroine’s part 
is now acted by Miss M. Cooper, who succeeds 
Miss Amy Fawsitt in the character. 


THE performance on Tuesday at the Théatre 
Frangais was for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
Toulouse inundations, and was the occasion of 
Mdlle. Blanche Baretta’s second appearance in the 
Rue Richelieu. 


Tose who know the Parisian theatres know 
that the sapeurs-pompiers play a great part in 
them. Their buckets, their water pipes, their 
uniforms, are at all times everywhere. e safety 
their presence guarantees is not purchased at a 
small cost, and the sum charged by the town for 
their attendance has just been increased. A small 
thing in itself, one may say, but just the last 
burden on the over-laden backs of the Parisian 
managers, burdened already with excessive “ droits 
des pauvres.” It has therefore served to brin 
their grievances and misfortunes to the front, a 
a leading journal has devoted an article to ex- 
plaining their position. The Ambigu Comique, 
after its one success of Mdlle. Fargueil in Rose 
Michel,—the first for several years—has closed its 
doors; the Chitelet is seemingly lost to hope; 
the manager of the Théatre Lyrique Dramatique 
has paid thirty thousand francsto the poor this year, 
and has himself lost fourteen thousand by the 
—— process. The Chateau d’Eau is closed ; 
the Vaudeville, by strange luck of the moment, 
has found a little piece unexpectedly good, but its 
gloomy past—a past without a single triumph, on 
the Chaussée d’Antin—is well known; and a 
leading theatre of comedy—the Gymnase—has 





lost this year more than its best friends are will- 
ing to owledge. 

M. Arskne Hovssayz is said to be a candidate 
for the post of Sarr. at the Théatre Lyrique 
Dramatique. He formerly M. Perrin’s place 
at the Théatre Francais, and though familiar to 
some as the author of a work on Lionardo da 
Vinci, is more widely known as the writer of very 
bold stories, and the editor of a magazine called 
DT’ Artiste. 

Tue Figaro announces that M. Emile Augier 
and M. Labiche are at work together on a piece 
for the Palais Royal ; an intimation which, not- 
withstanding the wit in Za Boule and the success 
of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, is, as far as it 
concerns the author of Le Fils de Giboyer, to be 
taken with great reserve. 


Tue Parisian revival of Les Deux Orphelines 
cannot long continue, the sangeet of Mdlle, 
Dica Petit and Mdlle. Angéle Moreau taking them 
elsewhere. 








MUSIC. 


A Memoir of Michael William Balfe. By 
Charles Lamb Kenney. (London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1875.) ' 


Ir is not very often that the honour is paid 
to the memory of a musician, especially an 
English musician, of publishing his biography 
in a large octavo volume within a few years 
of his death. This honour, however, has 
been allotted to the composer of the Bohe- 
mian Girl; and the present work appears to 
have a double object—to narrate the leading 
events of Balfe’s life, and to make a vigorous 
attack on those who venture to deny him 
the highest rank as a musician. 

With regard to the biographical portion 
of Mr. Kenney’s book, it has the great merit 
of being thoroughly readable. It is written 
in a light chatty style, plentifully inter- 
spersed with anecdotes, and uot too long, 
but sadly deficient in dates. Moreover, the 
life of Balfe was so full of vicissitudes, and 
comprised so many curious and even roman- 
tic incidents, that in parts it reads rather 
like a novel than a biography. 

Michael William Balfe was born at Dublin 
May 15, 1808. His musical aptitude showed 
itself so early that at eight years of age we 
read of his playing a violin concerto by 
Mayseder at a concert. At the age of fifteen 
he lost his father, and immediately after this 
event he went to London with Charles Horn, 
the singer and composer. There he obtained 
an engagement as violinist in Drury Lane 
Theatre; and by his excellent violin playing 
soon attracted notice, and was raised to the 
rank of first violinist, playing solos alter- 
nately with Mori. 

Not very long after this—we cannot say 
how long, for Mr. Kenney’s volume is no- 
ticeable for the almost entire absence of dates 
—Balfe was seized with the idea of becoming 
a vocalist, and commenced an assiduous 
course of study for this purpose. His first 
appearance on the stage (at Norwich as 
Caspar in the Freischiitz) was, however, a 
failure, in consequence, says his biographer, 
of nervousness, and he returned to his 
former post at Drury Lane. In the year 
1825, as far as we can make out from the 
few indications in the book, a Roman noble- 
man, Count Mazzara, happening to meet 
Balfe at an evening party, was so impressed 
with the likeness of the youth to a son he 
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had recently lost, that he offered to adopt 
him and take him to Rome to pursue his 
musical studies. The whole affair, as the 
biographer says, has all the air of a chapter 
in a novel ; the episode is well told by Mr. 
Kenney, and certainly reads like romance ; 


‘however, the facts are apparently indis- 


putable. At all events, Balfe went to Italy 
under the Count’s protection ; and though, 
for some not very apparent reason, the con- 
nexion between them was severed in the 
following year, his patron still continued 
his kindness, placing the young musician 
under the care of Federici at Milan. It 
was here he wrote his first work for the 
stage—the ballet of La Pérouse, which was 
produced with success at La Scala—Mr. 
Kenney gives us not the least idea when. 

Space will not allow us, and unfortunately 
it is impossible from the volume before us, 
to follow Balfe’s career closely. A few facts 
may, however, be briefly given. From Milan 
Balfe went to Paris, where he studied 
singing under Bordogni, after which he 
made a second, and this time successful, 
appearance on the stage as Figaro in Il Bar- 
biere at Les Italiens. The state of his health 
shortly after caused him to return to 
Milan, and he there obtained an engagement 
through an influential friend as first bari- 
tone at the opera of Palermo. Here in 1829 
(the date is fortunately given in the com- 
plete list of Balfe’s operas at the end of the 
volume) he produced his I [ivali di se stessi, 
the first of nearly thirty operas which flowed 
from his facile pen. He appears to have 
remained in Italy till 1835, sometimes sing- 
ing, sometimes composing. Before leaving 
this part of his career, we must call attention 
to a very remarkable omission in Mr. 
Kenney’s book. In Mendel’s Conversations 
Lexicon, one of the best and most complete 
of the German musical dictionaries, under 
the article “ Balfe,’’ we read :-— 

“ When engaged in 1835 at the Fenice Theatre 
in Venice, he fell into ill repute —— a very 
unhappy alteration of the text of Meyerbeer's 
Crociato, which he wished to arrange to suit better 
the taste of the day; the attempt failed entirely, 
and Balfe, who by other enterprises also had made 
himself numerous enemies, saw himself obliged to 
leave Italy altogether.” 


Surely a fact of such importance as this 
ought to have been mentioned in a bio- 
graphy in which many less important details 
are recorded ; but the only reference to the 
engagement at the Fenice is in these words 
(p. 100): “he is next to be found at the 
Fenice in Venice, still singing in conjunction 
with Malibran.” The omission certainly 
seems to require explanation. 

Balfe’s first English opera, The Siege of 
Rochelle, was produced by the English Opera 
Company on October 29, 1835, and from 
that time Balfe’s position may be said to 
have been established. It is needless to 
enumerate all his subsequent works. The 
best known, and perhaps the best, the 
Bohemian Girl, was brought out in 1843, and 
the Daughter of St. Mark in the following 
year. In 1845 he became conductor in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, a post which he held till 
1852. In 1857 Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
William Harrison commenced their joint 
management of English opera at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and for them Balfe com- 





his later operas, amoung which the Rose 
of Castile and Satanella were the most 
popular. In 1864 he retired from active 
work, sold his honse in London, and bought 
a small estate in Hertfordshire, where, ex- 
cepting occasional journeys, he passed the 
remainder of his life. His only composition 
of importance’ during this period was his 
opera The Knight of the Leopard, better 
known as Il Talismano. He died on October 
19, 1870. 

Balfe’s merits as a composer may be 
briefly summed up in one word—tunefulness, 
He had abundantly the gift of melody, but 
he had very little besides. Mr. Kenney in 
various parts of his book is exceedingly 
bitter against the critics, because they almost 
unanimously deny to Balfe the possession of 
the highest musical powers. A few “ elegant 
extracts’ will show the style in which our 
author writes on this subject :— 


“The writers of these abstruse profundities are 
often totally ignorant of the subject they so glibly 
handle, pom | would be puzzled to take part in a 
boy’s ‘comb concert.’ They get themselves 
coached in all this technical trash by some needy 
disappointed professor, who is glad for the price 
of a dinnerto vent his misanthropy by the same 
stroke alike on the more prosperous journalist, 
whom he renders ridiculous, and the successful 
brother musician the growth of whose laurels he 
helps for a time to retard” (pp. 134, 135). 

“To look back at these effusions, as I have 
done, fills one with astonishment, that persons 
capable of expressing themselves in the language 
of educated men should have allowed the paltriest 
jealousy and the most short-sighted malice to 

ave overcome in them all sense of decency, all 
dictates of prudent judgment, all habits of ordi- 
nary courtesy, to say nothing of common respect 
for truth ” (p. 179). 

“Priggish pedantry, fastidious dilettanteism, 
and the malice of professional envy, had appar- 
ently barked and snarled themselves hoarse ” 
(p. 194). 

“... the ing crew who. had so incessantly 
yelped at his rm ” (p. 221). 

It would be easy to add to the number of 
these unpleasant quotations; but we will 
merely remind Mr. Kenney of the well- 
known saying that abuse is almost in- 
variably a sign of a weak cause. Our author’s 
enthusiasm for the subject of his memoir is 
perfectly natural and excusable; but we 
believe and (we may add, for his own sake) 
hope Mr. Kenney is not a musician; and if 
he be not, he is not qualified to judge 
between Balfe and his critics; and we say 
most emphatically that he has no right 
whatever to bring against the latter such 
wholesale charges as are contained in the 
above extracts. At the risk of being accused 
of “ priggish pedantry, fastidious dilettante- 
ism, and the malice of professional envy,” 
we will venture to express a deliberate 
opinion that, excepting melodic invention, 
Balfe lacked nearly every requisite of a great 
composer. His operas are mere collections 
of pretty tunes, and absolutely nothing more. 
In general style one is as like another as two 
peas; indeed, we believe that any number of 
pieces might be transferred from one to 
another (provided only the words were of 
the same metre) without the works sustaining 
the least detriment. Balfe’s melodies are 
always pleasing, but very often common- 
place and sometimes even vulgar; and a 
mere collection of pretty tunes will not 








make a great opera. But as Mr. Kenney 
seems to attribute the opinions expressed by 
critics concerning his hero to jealousy and 
malice, we will give him the opinions of two 
eminent German authorities upon the sub. 
ject,—opinions which neither jealousy nor 
any personal motives could have influenced. 
Mendel, in his Conversations Lewicon, already 
referred to, says :— 

“ Balfe’s style, in all his operas, whether com- 
posed to Italian, English or French texts, is the 
modern Italian, which he treats with skill. His 
melodies, without being original, are flowing and 
natural, his harmony is sometimes choice, and his 
orchestration, if not striking, is clever and not 
overloaded. Depth of idea and thought, and 
breadth of conception are wanting to Balfe’s 
music; on the other hand, it happily hits the 
fashionable style, and is well adapted to those who 
are disposed for a little light entertainment. It 
is to be regretted that so great a talent as Balfe 
unquestionably possesses could so utterly estrange 
itself from the art of his native land, that even 
after his return to England he could find no 
means to recover from the shallow style he had 
adopted.” 

Bernsdorf’s Neues Universal Lexicon der 
Tonkunst is even more severe; its judgment 
is as follows :— 

“His music is very superficial, and is a glean- 
ing of all kinds of Italian and’ French scraps ; yet 
it shows here and there a pleasing vivacity.” , 

But we have said enough on this point. 
We have felt it our duty to draw attention 
to it alike for the sake of the readers of this 
volume and of the critics whom Mr. Kenney 
has, we cannot but think, treated unjustly. 
Such remarks as those quoted form the only 
drawback to the enjoyment of an otherwise 
most interesting volume. 

EBENEZER Provut. 





THE grand concert at the Alexandra Palace in aid 
of the International Mozart Institution took place 
on Tuesday afternoon last. Owing to the absence 
of Mdme. Norman-Néruda through indisposition, 
the double-concerto which she was to have played 
with Herr Straus was necessarily omitted. Though 
this was a disappointment, it was not without 
compensating advantages, as the programme was 
quite sufficiently long as it was, including a sym- 
phony, a concerto, two overtures, and fourteen 
vocal pieces. As was appropriate to the occasion, 
the whole of the music was selected from Mozart’s 
works. There was only one piece to which exception 
could betaken. This was the “Kyrie” and “Gloria” 
from the so-called Twelfth Mass, a work very popu- 
lar in this country, but which is now generally ad- 
mitted by the best authorities on the subject to 
be spurious. In other respects the selection was 
excellent, and included the “ Jupiter” symphony, 
the overture to the Zauberflite and Fi aro, the 
ag concerto in D minor, admirably played 

ry Mr. Charles Hallé, the songs ‘‘ Voi che sapete ” 
(Mdme. Demeric-Lablache), ‘ Deh vieni (Mdme. 
Roze-Perkins), “ Dove sono ” (Miss Rose Hersee), 
“Gli angui d’inferno” (Mdlle. Bauermeister), 
“Dalla sua pace” (Mr. Edward Lloyd), “ Vedrd 
mentr’io sospiro” (Mr. Santley), and “In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen” (Herr Behrens). Mdlle. Geor- 
gine Schubert made her first appearance in Eng- 
land in the song “ L’Amero” from I/ Ré Pastore, 
with great success, the violin obbligato being 
played by Herr Franz Schubert. Various duets 
and choruses completed the programme. The 
= were Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Weist 

ill. 

Martiart’s Les Dragons de Villars was pro- 
duced at the Gaiety Theatre on Thursday week. 
The music is in the light modern French style, 
very pretty but not very strong, and the libretto 
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contains some good situations. The performance 
was, as seems always to be the case with the com- 
pany engaged at this theatre, remarkable for the 
excellence of its ensemble. The principal soprano 
rt, Rose, was ¢ my sung and acted b 
Malle. Priola, and M. Herbert as Sylvain, M 
Borés as the jealous innkeeper Thibaut, and 
M. Martin as Belamy were also as good as usual. 
The subordinate parts were adequately filled by 
Mdlle. De Vaure and Messrs. Joinnisse and Gayda. 
On Monday last Massé’s Les Noces de Jeannette and 
Adam’s Le Chédlet were given, the latter for the 
first time. Of the former work we spoke recently ; 
a — hearing confirmed the first favourable 
ssion of the music; and both the singing 
acting of Mdme. Naddi and M. Martin, upon 
shen nearly the whole work of the opera de- 
volves, were admirable. The operas of Adolphe 
Adam are almost unknown in this country, though 
a few of his overtures are familiar to concert-goers 
at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. An oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of his works in its entirety 
was therefore especially welcome, and the v 
thin attendance on Monday was doubtless due to 
the miserable weather. Le Chdlet possesses the 
advantage of a capital libretto by Messrs. Scribe 
and Mélesville. There are but three characters 
besides the chorus in the whole work; but with 
very simple means the librettists have developed a 
most amusing plot. The music is full of melody 
and piquancy, and in many places not unworthy of 
Auber. The opera was most charmingly su 
and acted by Mdlle. Mary Albert (Bettly), M 
Barbet (Daniel), and M. Dauphin (Max). Mdile. 
Albert was exactly suited with the part of the 
village coquette, and the Max of M. Dauphin may 
be regarded as a companion picture to his excel- 
lent Sergeant Sulpice in La Fille du Régiment, 
while M. Barbet as the rich young peasant had 
exactly the “air un peu béte,” by which he is 
described in the course of the piece. One of the 
great merits of these performances is that the parts 
seem to be always allotted exactly to the right 
artist. No one who knows the various style of 
acting of the members of the company could 
suggest, in Le Chdlet for instance, any alteration 
in the cast which would be an improvement. To 
this, doubtless, among other causes, may be attri- 
buted the remarkable excellence of the ensemble. 
Fra Diavolo was announced for Thursday evening. 
Of this we must defer our notice till next week. 


Tue concert of the Musical Artists’ Society 
yesterday week was in all respects a most suc- 
cessful one. We referred to the programme in last 
week’s ACADEMY, and need not therefore give it 
now i extenso. The larger instrumental “works 
show unmistakeable talent, and were well received 
by an appreciative audience. The performers 
were Misses Sophie Ferrari, Jessie Jones, Mary 
Davies, Annie Butterworth, Ellen Day, Bolton, 
Emma Barnett, and Olive Prescott; Messrs. H. 
C. Banister, E ‘aton Faning, J. Lea Summers, E. 
H. Thorne, Henry Holmes, Walter Pettit, Charles 
Gardner, and Arthur O’Leary. 


Mr. Jomn Toomas’s Grand Harp Concert was 
given at St. James’s Hall on Th y week last, 
when the concert-giver introduced several of his 
own compositions. 


‘Tap programme of Signor Rendano’s pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall last Wednesday com- 
prised a Fantasia by Mozart, Mendelssohn's Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E minor, Bach’s “ Italian 
Concerto,” Beethoven's Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, 
No. 3, and smaller pieces by Lulli, Jadassohn, 

Schumann, W. G. Cusins, Martini, Chopin, Scar- 
latti, and Signor Rendano himself. 


Mr. J. B.!Wetca's concert at the Langham 
Hall last Wednesday evening, at which, with the 
exception of Mr. “Franklin. Taylor and Herr 
Daubert, the whole of the performers: were 
pupils of the concert-giver, deserves especial 
mention for the excellence of the music performed. 
Of twenty pieces included in the programme just 
one half were by the great German masters, 





Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann; the modern Italian school being re- 
presented by Donizetti, Verdi, and Piatti. The 
trashy ballad was conspicuous by its absence. It 
is gratifying to find that we have conscientious 
teachers among us who teach nothing but good 
music. Such a one, if we may judge from his 
concert, is Mr. Welch, and therefore such perfor- 
mances as those given on Wednesday merit re- 
cognition. 
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GRAMMAR and READING Book of the AssyRIAN LANGUAGE, 
in the CUNEIFORM Character : containing the most complete 
Syllabary yet extant, and which will serve also as a Vocabu- 
lary of both ‘Accadian and Assyrian. By Rev. A. H, SAYCE, 
M.A. Quarto, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN GRANMAR. An ELEMENTARY 
MANUAL of the EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE: with an interlineary 
READING Book, in the HIEROGLYPHIC Character. In two 
Parts: PartI. Grammar. Nearly ready. Part II. Reading 
Book. Jn December, 1875. By P. LE PAGE RENOUFP, 
F.R.S.L. 


EXERCISE SHEETS. These Sheets have 
been prepared to enable the Student to test his progress, by 
translating a short passage from some well-known Text. 
In Sheet No. 1 of each series, Assyrian and Egyptian, will 
be given an interlineated Text, with space left between the 
lines for the translation. ‘And the following Sheets will 
contain another portion of Text, for translation, and also 
the correct rendering of the passage given in the preceding 
Sheet. On Writing Paper, 2d. each. 

Now Ready, Vol. III. 


RECORDS OF THE PAST: being English 
Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. Vol. IlI., Assyrian Texts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RESURRECTION OF ASSYRIA: 


A LECTURE delivered in Renfield Presbyterian Church, 
Glasgow, on January 31, 1875. By W. R. COOPER, 
F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., Secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. Paper Wrapper, price ls, 6d. 


THE HEROINES OF THE PAST. A 
Lecture delivered at the Working Men’s Institute, Leighton 
Buzzard, on February 23, 1875. By W. R. COOPER, 
F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., Secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. Paper Wrapper, ls. 6d. 


STUDIES on the COMPLUTENSIAN 
POLYGLOT. By Professor DELITZSCH. Part I. With 
an English Preface. Quarto, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


MESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 
SPECIMEN PAGES, 

BY POST, FREE. 





Samurt Bacster & Sons, 15 Paternoster Row. 





HENRY §. KING & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


“QUEEN MARY:” A DRAMA. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


The AUTHOR’S EDITION, Vol. III, will be ready July 15. 
This Edition will be completed in Five Monthly Volumes. 
Price 6s. each, cloth gilt; 7s. 6d. half-morocco, Roxburgh style. 


JOHN GREY—Memoirs. By Josephine E. 


BUTLER. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 








“ It is not a mere story of success or oa as far removed as 
fairy tale from the experience and imitation of ordinary Deople. 
but it is, if we only allow it to be so, an incentive and ‘exemplar 
to all of us.” —Times. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. ByE. A.V. 


With Two Essays by, Mazzini, “Thoughts on Democr ” 

“ The Duties of Man. a. to the working classes by 
A. TAYLOR, M.P. Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 3s. 6d. 

“ Ample and close insight into the mind of the eminent popular 
leader ; 5 guching, wo nd at some greater length upon his 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.—LIFE and 


ETTERS. With Extracts from his Note-book Edi 
Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait sue” 
ie «ands with blew ee — te Review. 
unds wi iographical interest.” —Lxa 
“ The book is full and instructive: soo “y 


MRS. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR).—Auto- 


BIOGRAPHY and MEMORIALS. Edited by JOS - 
BERT. 2 ms 8vo, eo pny and En vin _ passe 
eseces e charm of the group consists in the ¢ “iw f th 
central figure, which Mr. Mr. Gilbe rt has so firmly yet delicately 
drawn.” — onconformist. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of A. B. GRANVILLE, 


M.D., F: R-S., with Recollections of the most Eminent Men of the 

Last H ait-Cent tury. Edited by his Youngest Daughter, P 

B. GRANV LE. 2 vols. ‘oro, with Portrait, 33s. canoe 
‘heir perusal rewards us with 


“ Ably “4 y gracefully 
an ample store of —, and professional corp, 8 such as is 
rarely accorded by of 


SARA COLERIDGE: Memoir and Letters. 


Edited by her DAUGHTER. CHEAP EDITION. One Vol. 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

ara Coleridge, as she is revealed, makes a brilliant addition 
toa brilliant family reputation.’ "_ Saturday Review. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS from AUTHEN- 


Fy ee oa yp SH ae ee (now 
rst_printed) an Essay on ristianity, YB 
SHELLEY. Third Edition. Crown ~ 4 with Portrait, 5s, ome 


INNER LIFE OF SYRIA, PALESTINE, 


and Igy =A LABD. By. Mes. mene ByBtOS. Deny 

svo, Wi otographic Portraits o 

Author, and with Coloured Lilustrations rey Map, 24 D, 24 = ene 
“Vivid, clever, and brilliant sketches of ro an id th 
ahommedan and Christian races of Syria.” —Edinburgh Boview. 


A YACHTING CRUISE IN THE SOUTH 


SEAS. By C. F. WOOD. Demy 8 ith 

ee ee ns en ee 
Author has spen’ erable time in Pol 

work is a description of the islands and the sonnel t ~ 

of the natives as they exist. 


The OTHER WORLD ; Or, | Glimvses of the 


———_: being F. 
Dreams, Omens, Miracu ~ wo wa hy paritions ro Waekne 
Rev. FREDER soca Sight. aan renee Wite craft, "ee. B 4 
Rev. F RGE LEE . D.D., Vicar of All S 
beth. Say! co ‘lot Is Je 
* Parts a large class of readers of all ages and opinions, the -_ 
tebe A printed ty the fires atpoarence of 
biosese rst a) — 
will have no reason to be disap, pointed 0 m making one oser acqui a book 
with its contents, which cngiy Palfil the | promise se of t the title.” 
Saturda 














Review. 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK, and Chap- 


ters in PRISON HISTORY. Captai: - 
F runs. 2 vols. Phare 0, With Tikuoteatto ns, 21, ces 
Few — wi 1 have —_ interest. The book abounds with 


wor! 
“Our Ry ‘oyotem is one ‘which deserves and will repay 
of moet effective and graceful writ Peordinily redeneend 
w ’ 
these “Memorials of Millbank." —Nonconformist. ©“ ™™men4 


VOL. XVI. OF THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


THE LIFE & GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. 


By WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 


Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philol in } 
New York. Second Edition. Crown vo, Se 4 — 


The CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. In- 


cluding a Simple Account of the Birth .and ity of Myths 
ds. EDW. — ny a wrauthor of 
. VO, 08, 
* Marked by charming Suey of style...... It contains the 
id by legends and the other, and more veri- 
table story as told by science........ Then we have the ipgends 
about mankind, and an account of the ear! =, Followi 
these we have an account of the ancient rel! lance at the 
Semitic nations and at — mmedanism...... makes 
them very interesting. d draws trom ‘them lessons of modesty, 
sympathy, and charity.’  eauher. 


‘ea NEARLY READY. 
HEALEY. A Romance. By Miss Jessie 


FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Now at the Libraries, A NEW NOVEL, entitled 


THE HIGH MILLS. 
By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
The Author of “ Gideon’s Rock”’ “ The Haunted Crust,” sc. 
Three Vols. crown 8vo. 























65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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